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A CONVERSA@ION 


WHICH THE EDITOR OF THIS MAGAZINE HAD WITH DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER, 
CONCERNING NATIONAL LITERATURE AND OTHER GRAVE TOPICS, 


» OST courteous reader—once more, at the stat- 
ed time of periodic revolve, appears that vene- 

rated form before you. 
t ‘The best chamber inthe “ Independent” has 
fe still about it that quiet air of seckided privacy, 
—@ which comports se well with the staid appear- 
ance and vast undertakings of the important 
gentleman, who fills the most substantial of its antique chairs, with 
such subdued, yet conscious dignity. ‘The hostess has not lately 
been “ putting every thing to rights,”—the “ old, mouldy books still 
lay about at sixes and sevens,”—the “ saddle-bags,” with their inesti- 
mable treasure, are exposed upon the table, before which—“ no de- 


rangement in his ideas”—-sits that “small, brisk-looking old gentle- 
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man,” whose labours then and there concocted, have conferred such 
a lasting immortality on himself—and (a far more valuable conside- 
ration in the opinion of Seth Handaside)—such a wide-spread noto- 
riety upon the Independent Columbian Hotel. 

Unlike his own renowned Van T'willer ; the slight wreaths which 
curl from his consuming Virginian, seem pregnant with idea; and 
the light clouds hovering over his pleasant view of “ the new grounds 
of the Collect,” appear prophetic of that unparalleled blaze of glory 
which so soon and so permanently settled on his name. 

It is not enough for thee, gentle and highly privileged reader of 
the Knickerbacker, that thou hast before thee a resemblance so strik- 
ing of our honoured patron. We, who lately have been admitted to 
the favour of holding actual converse with his embodied shade, shall 
make him more intimately known, by unfolding to thee the manner 
in which he appeared to us, and what little we recollect of the in- 
structive conversation which we held with the learned phantom ;— 
and here, lest thou shouldst fall into an error, already extensively 
believed—that we, in virtue of our office, hold a talisman, which we 
have only to rub, like the ring in the Arabian Nights, and we can 
command up the erudite spirit at our will—we have to inform thee, 
that we are indebted to no such power for the honour ; and if the il- 
lustrious shade deigns to reveal himself more particularly to us, it is 
in such manner and time as he approves himself ; and of which we 
have no intimation till under the influence of his dread presence. 
This thou wilt more particularly understand, when we recount the 
singular manner, and unexpected time of his last appearance on earth, 
viz. that which we are about to record. 

The fair city of the Knickerbocker’s was glowing in the glorious 
sunset of June, when we, Somewhat fatigued by the just finished 
toil of preparing our last number, took a walk towards the interior 
of this ancient Island of Manhattan, for the purpose of refreshing 
our wearied spirits with the cooler air of the country. Wesoon found 
ourselves on a little knoll, beautiful as the fabled arbour of the poet. It 
was a secluded and unobtrusive spot. Gigantic forest trees, so old 
and gnarled, that they might have witnessed the midnight dance of 
the aboriginal Delawares, shut it out from all contiguity with man, 
and threw over the silky and luxuriant verdure below, a twilight so 
shadowy and tempered, as 


“* Made the very darkness there, 
More beautiful than light elsewhere.” 


Immediately before, glancing through the irregular trunks, rolled the 
lordly Hudson. Nota breath disturbed his bright and beautiful ex- 
panse, whichlooked in the summer splendour like a lake of sunshine; 
and far beyond, robed in all the enchantment of distance, the wood- 
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crowned hills of Jersey were disclosed, every feature of the lovely land- 
scape harmonizing together, with a softness superior to the artist’s 
pencil ; and the whole, as it were, smiling in its proud consciousness 
of beauty, as it was seen in that pearly clearness of atmosphere, 
which, in our own delightful climate, blends the blue beauty of the 
Italian sky, with the dazzling splendour of the tropic sunshine. Na- 
ture was before me in her most touching beauty, the magnificence of 
repose. ‘There was a golden glory in the sky, and a dreamy stillness 
in the air, as if soul and life were trembling into delicious slumber, 
and there was nought but love and loveliness awake. 

Our spirit, thrilling with the influence of the scene and hour, had 
sank like all around into a state of unconscious vitality, when our at- 
tention was arrested by a gentle tap on the shoulder. We looked up, 
and great was our emotion, at finding ourselves—yes, reader—in the 
very presence of the venerable Knickerbocker. ‘There could be no pos- 
sible mistake in his identity. From the adjusted air of his cocked hat, 
to the “bright pair of square silver shoe buckles,” his dress was exactly 
as described by the circumstantial landlord, and would have announced 
his quality, even without the ponderous volume which he carried 
under his arm, or the peculiar and characteristic twinkle of satisfac- 
tion in his eye, strongly indicating the historian of New Amsterdam. 
As thou mayest suppose, reader, our reverence, in his presence, was 
extreme. We started to our feet, and, after a profound salutation, 
remained modestly uncovered, gazing, in admiration, on this illustri- 
ous genius. 

The little gentleman seemed pleased at our undisguised respect, 
and with the cordiality of true greatness, motioned us to sit down ; 
himself, with peculiar dignity, assuming the same position. We 
confess his gracious manner dissipated a tinge of fear which his au- 
gust presence had thrown over us, not unaccompanied with some 
slight misgivings as to his expected disapprobation of our labours ; 
but soon, won by his complacency, we found words to say, “'Thy 
presence, illustrious historian, now that the first timidity consequent 
upon. being in the actual presence of such greatness, is overcome, 
gives us genuine satisfaction, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity, 
mingled with some degree of apprehension, to present you with the 
first volume of a work, which we have essayed to link with immor- 
tality, by the effectual stamp of thy name.” So saying, we drew 
from the ample pocket of our editorial surtout, the first volume of the 
Knickerbacker, handsomely bound in the Dutch colors of orange 
and silver, and reverently laid it at the feet of the shade. He put 
back his hat gently from his forehead, and we could plainly see that 
the benevolent expanse of his brow was brightened with a passing 
glow of pleasure. “I receive,” said he, with a pause duly adjusted 
to his dignity, “this first substantial offering to my memory, with 
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pleasure ; and though it does not as yet comport in its matter, with 
the wide celebrity of my name, yet I feel, in sooth, well disposed to 
encourage it as containing at least the germ of what may be excel- 
lent.” “Truly, father,” said we, much gratified with his condescen- 
sion, “our Magazine has not yet attained either the character or 
condition we would wish. Our standard for the excellence of such 
things is high. When the Knickerbacker shall be purely American, 
—when its pages, to apply a beautiful expression of Shelley’s shall 
reflect the genius and feelings of “the inheritors of unfulfilled re- 


nown” in our country—when its articles, of whatever description 
they may be, whether 


“Gay or grave, or lively, or serene,” 


shall bear the tracery of the genius of this mighty land—when, in 
fact, our periodical, reflecting the pure, the indigenous feelings of our 
country, SHALL BECOME THE MIRROR OF OUR NATIONAL LITE- 
RATURE—then, and not till then, will its destiny be complete ; and 
our object and our wishes be fulfilled, in giving to America a native 
Magazine.” We felt warmed by our subject, which feeling was not 
a little increased by the complacent smile of satisfaction with which 
the old gentleman heard us ; and continued, “ At present, we must 
owe our success to the spirit and fidelity with which pictures, essen- 
tially foreign, are executed. An article, to be what is called ‘ good,’ 
or, in other words, that will please, must comport with the habits, 
the taste, of the time,—both foreign ; and our Magazine, taking its 
complexion from circumstances, must, like the passive lake, be tinged 
with the colour of the clouds above. ‘These, at present, owe their 
form, their beauty, to a foreign sun. ‘The god of light in our own 
clime has not yet arisen; but the dawn is coming, the far horizon 
is already streaked with its radiance ; distant it is true, but intense, 
glowing, splendid, and giving glorious promise of brightness, when 
it comes. We cannot take time by the forelock—we must wait.” 
“My son,” said the venerable sage, assuming that oracular air which 
so well-became him, and gently smoothing down his ‘ olive velvet 
pantaloons’ with his hand, “ my son, thou art falling, I perceive, into 
the prevalent error of the time. A national literature is indeed the 
noblest glory of any country, but in America it is, at present, unat- 
tainable; not because we speak the language of a literature already 
formed, but because we want the impregnated character to mould it 
to our purpose. When the mind of this land, springing from its 
myriad sources, shall, like the mists from the different springs, in the 
Persian story, that wreathed themselves into the invincible and stu- 
pendous Genius, have attained the full measure of its stature, it will, 
with the giant’sform, have the giant’s might, and will, what nothing 
else can effect, fashion an according language.” “ Most erudite sir,” 
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said we, while our countenance strongly evinced our respect for his vast 
learning, “ your remark has in it very forcible truth. It is not lan- 
guage which forms a literature, but the inverse. If we might use a 
more homely illustration than thine, language is nothing more than 
the water which must take its figure as it fills the vase. Our vase 
has, as yet, but a few drops at the bottom; besides, we have an ex- 
ample to the point in the different character in the very language 
which we speak, which the warm and wild imagination of Ireland 
has impressed upon those productions, which emanate peculiarly 
from itself. This, too, is what we long to see in America, and is to 
be effected, not by the absurd folly, as attempted by that unwise di- 
vine in the east, of clipping up and altering its orthography, but by 
tincturing it with the national genius. ‘This is practicable, and this 
will take place. Even we ourselves do not despair of witnessing the 
time when, in this country, the noble language which we speak, shall, 
in structure indeed be English, but in tone, in character, in power, 
purely and decidedly American.” ‘‘ My child,” resumed the vene- 
rable Diedrich, “ thy remarks are just; the past exploits and con- 
templated achievements of that eastern divine you have mentioned, 
resemble that wise man mentioned by Joannes of Basle, who 
thought whitewashing the rugged mountain would much improve 
its appearance.” “Or rather,” returned we, “ the indiscreet wife of 
the Virtuoso, who, asWinckelman tells us, had such a passion forevery 
thing new, that one morning she scoured off all the incomparable 
rust of ages from the medals of her spouse, though the horrified 
antiquary lost his senses with distraction at the sight.” The sage 
seemed not displeased with us for our interruption, and continued, 
“Thy warmth, my son, in this cause is very commendable; but let 
me hope thou wilt not countenance this miserable innovation, by 
following it in the illustrious leader of American literature.” 

“ NEVER !” 

“ While we are upon the topic of orthography,” continued the 
sage, with an emotion which evinced the deep importance of the 
subject, “I have repented of the permission given to thy esteemed 
predecessor in the curule chair, as to altering my name, and wish 
thee to restore it to its original spelling, as it stands in my celebrated 
History. It is but ill repaying Fame, for extending my celebrity to the 
uttermost corners of the earth, to thus find fault with her scholarship. 
Thou hast heard of theingenious shipwrecked felon,whoso effectually 
persuaded the simple king and courtiers of Siam, that his manacles 
were badges of the highest distinction, and himself a grandee of such 
eminence, that all the fashionables in Bancok were presently arrayed 
in handcuffs. So as Fortune has generously given immortal glory 
to what some would consider a discreditable mistake, I will even take 
it as it came and adopt the O to the end of time, forever and ever. 
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Besides,” continued he, with gravity, and at the same time carefully 
brushing some specks from his ¢ tusty black coat, and adjusting his 
hat to a more consequential air, “ my particular friends, 'Thucidi- 
des and Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, and Polybius, Diodorus and 
Gibbon, know me by no other name, and if it was rumoured in the 
shades, that I had altered its orthography, I have little doubt that 
Rhadamanthus would take it up very warmly.” “ Your decision is 
wise, most illustrious sir,” said we, “ your request shall be immediate- 
ly attended to. Immortality is certainly an ample recompense for 
incorrectness ; nor would any one think of altering the name of 
Cesar, though Scaliger wrote a learned and long “disquisition in 
Latin, to prove it ought to be written with an O.” 

“A precisely similar case,” said the little gentleman, mightily 
tickled at the coincidence, “ your erudition has furnished a pre- 
cedent which most effectually decides the question. I shall certainly 
speak to Julius on the subject. - 

“'T’o return, venerable father, to our original discourse, wilt thou 
deign to favour us with thy most sage advice, as to the means we must 
employ to annihilate the long epidemic, in this clime, for English 
literature, and to effect the wholesome substitution of our own ?” 

“My son,” said he, with a tone in which his kindness was slightl 
mingled with austerity, “ for the present it is impossible; I little like 
the prevalent fashion, so much in vogue among the conceited and 
shallow scribblers of our day, of decrying Kinglish literature. 
Although that nation did wrongfully wrest New Amsterdam from 
my venerated ancestors, in spite of the valorous Stuyvesant, (whose 
grim visage it mightily pleaseth us to see thou hast put forth to 
guard thy outworks) as [ have circumstantially recorded in my veti- 
table History, and which, after the manner of Homer, I have judi- 
ciously closed at that period, as if nothing were worth recording after. 
Yet still they area mighty people; and “though it grieves me to say 
it, the ancient musical and euphonious Dutch, i is fast fading away, 
while their language in this country, is likely to be ev erlasting ; and 
wherever that language i is spoken, its great classical authors, suc has 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Myself, will be read and imitated, whether 
in America or England. indeed I was told by George the I ‘ourth, 
the other day, that my History was as popular 1 in his dominions as 
it is in my native country.” “ But, sir,”’———“ Sir,” continued 
he, rather piqued at my attempt to interrupt him, “ English litera- 
ture is already formed—her excellence in every branch of art, and 
every walk of science, is greater than ever was attained by any na- 
tion. At this day she abounds with learned and illustrious authors, 
whose works always will be popular, and besides, their literature is 
so intimately blended with our own, that leave out the advertise- 
ments, and you will find two-thirdsof every newspaper in this country, 
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has appeared originally there ; and while we are thus largely in- 
debted to them, it argues but little for the generosity or gratitude of 
Americans, to make a system of abusing the literature of England ; 
and resembles the conduct of one who, though continually eating 
at a gentleman’s table, takes every occasion to tell him that his 
viands are despicable, and his cookery of the worst.” We shrewdly 
suspected, though we did not dare to give birth to our surmise, that 
the worthy old gentleman’s warmth in the cause of English litera- 
ture, arose from the great popularity of his own works in that em- 
pire. He continued, “ The literati of England have a strong partiali- 
ty for the genius of this ‘ young America, and invariably approve 
and applaud any work of merit that appears among us. It is a 
place to which our men of talent resort, and where they are wel- 
comed and encouraged. It is a home where our artists are instruct- 
ed, and cherished, and rew arded ; and my young friend, you should 
make it your endeav our, as far as in your power, to promote a reci- 
procal feeling in this country.” 

Struck with the justice of his observations, and willing to restore 
his complacency, we answered him, “ Yes, venerable sir, England 
is, indeed, a proud and mighty land, and the sublimest praise ever 
won by a nation arises from the fact that Britain still retains, by her 
intellect and her intelligence, that ascendency over the minds of a 
vast and powerful nation, which her arms politically were unable to 
preserve. Yet apart from all such ungenerous feelings as you have 
justly denounced, the formation of a literature of our own—a Na- 
tional American literature—is the dearest idol of our heart. What 
signifies it that our dominions stretch from the rising to the setting 
sun——what availeth all the lavish magnificence which nature has 
display ed in this her favourite region, if no Mind of our own, arises to 
give life to the deep sublimities of the ought, which tremble into exist- 
ence at their contemplation? It is not unnumbered trophies that 
give splendour to a nation—no extent of empire, nor grandeur of 
achievement, can confer the inestimable glory of intellectual great- 
ness—else had the Parthians been renowned, and the Assyrians im- 
mortal, No—this ro «dev of eternal I’ame, is to be found only in the 
native—the impregnated genius of the land. ‘The fame of Greece, 
as the Roman orator truly observed, rests not on her heroes and her 
legislators, but on her historians ond her bards; and its value re- 
ceives its most glorious illustration in the history of those wondrous 
countries, whose memories, through its influence, have survived their 
existence, and whose temples have survived their gods.” 

“T can easily pardon your enthusiasm, my child, ” said the vene- 
rable sage, “since it is at once so natural ‘and so just. Schlegel in- 
deed was right when he said, ‘ National recollections, 


the noblest 
inheritance a people can possess, bestow an advantage w hich no other 
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riches can supply.’ They form, indeed, a heritage which admits of 
no fluctuation or decay—those xrnuata es a:—those possessions to 
eternity, which are at once ennobling and imperishable. But with 
us, though its elements exist in supreme abundance, its develope- 
ment must be slow. In the words of Burke, it is a small seminal 
principal, rather than a formed body ; but its birth will be certain, 
its growth invigorating and unshackled, its maturity noble and gi- 
gantic.” 

“ But, father,” said we, “in what does its elements consist ? What 
are the principles which must regulate its advancement? It con- 
sists not surely in the servile imitation—of the idioms, the expres- 
sions, the thoughts, of the foreign writers of a foreign land. It, to 
our mind to be national, even if it be rude and unpolished, must be 
steeped and imbued, with the peculiarities of our country. Surely, 
surely ‘the wild freshness of morning’ is more bright and attractive 
than the cold, though serene, reflection of the evening glories of an- 
other people.” 

“Your observations are perfectly sound,” returned my instructor, 
“but. you found your hopes upon data altogether wrong. You 
look for a national literature where it never can be found. For many, 
many years the productions of our best writers can be but essentially 
imitations. If you want to see the semina from which a national 
literature will spring, stand up and look around you.” 

We know not what spell was thrown over us, or what magic he 
employed, but on following his direction, the glories of an unrivalled 
scene had burst upon us, the universe seemed before us in one 
gigantic landscape. Stupendous mountains, covered with unmelt- 
ing shows, rose up,—huge, awful, rugged, like stepping-stonesto hea- 
ven. Rivers, whose massive tides might wash a thousand realms, 
rolled, in dark and deep magnificence, through vast forests, consecrat- 
ed for ages to solitude and God, and giving a music to their awful 
ioneliness, by lifting up their voices in the dread thunder of everlast- 
ing cataracts. Plains of interminable continuity stretched into the 
horizon, where the buffalo and the bison, and the elk, bounded in 
uncontrolled and unregarded liberty. A sun, palaced ina sky, with- 
out a shadow, and without a cloud, pouring over the gorgeous land 
a flood—a blaze of living light, and the whole, glassed in lakes of 
ocean magnitude; mirrors worthy of the unrivalled scene. The 
sun went down, and a moon of intensest radiance took his place, 
flinging the splendour of elysian softness over the whole. ‘The light 
of a thousand watchfires glanced up from the forest depths, and in- 
numerable swarthy warriors pealed their battle-whoop in the mid- 
night stillness, and danced in the exultation of triumphant war 
the moon was eclipsed——the watchfires were extinguished the 
blackness of darkness curtained up the earth—— the million throat- 
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ed thunder burst in terrific peals from the careering clouds the 
gathered whirlwinds were let loose, and raved like the madness of 
angry nature round the giant mountains, tearing and rending, in their 
fearful sweep, the solid rock and the mighty tree sheet after sheet 
of candescent flame flashed along the illuminated sky, splitting and 
shivering the massive fabrics of the almighty hills, and lighting up the 
everlasting forests, as they bowed in awful reverence to the storm, the 
vivid corruscations lending a grandeur of sublimest terror to a panora- 
ma, whose greatness was almost beyond mortal ken again the tem- 
pest, in its path of darkness, passed away and calm and beautiful, 
thesunny lightof autumnslept upon the hills—the lakes wereturned to 
sheets of gold, and the tinted waters of the rivers flashed in every rain- 
bow colour—their tide like a corinthian brass of melted gems, 
the monarch mountains were robed in purple wreaths, and the pri- 
meval forests arrayed in a gala dress, where green, and gold, 
and blue, and scarlet, were blending in a living mosaic of dazzling 
beauty. “'The pageant of the year” was there—and the limitless 
landscape, as it laughed in light, might have seemed the radiant 
scenery of a sinless world. It was not any cold feelings of loftiest 
admiration that spell-bound us at the glorious sight. Our soul ex- 
panding with the vastness of the prospect, awoke to a new and 
thrilling consciousness, that steeped every faculty in sublimest 
thought. 

‘The sage marked the effect which the wondrous spectacle pro- 
duced, and stretching out his hand towards the vast expanse, ex- 
claimed, “ There are the elements of your National Literature— 
there are the stamina from which it must arise—there are the sources 
at once of its originality and its power, and until the poetry of that 
breathing scene is impressed deep in the national heart, we can ne- 
ver look for a corresponding literature. It is not from the exotic 
feeling and the transplanted associations of the settler or his descend- 
ant, that such can spring. It must be indigenous. It must arise 
from, and grow up with the soil with which it may be connected. 
When the mighty plains of Germany were still in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, covered with those awful forests which called forth the wonder 
of the Roman conqueror,—though a national literature did not ex- 
ist, yet its principles were implanted deep in the feelings of the peo- 
ple. ‘The demons of their tradition, and the warrior-gods of their 
forefathers, nerved the spirit of their crusades and lingered in the 
baronial halls of their mountain chieftains, influencing the successive 
states of society through the long career of ages, until the gradual 
light of civilization had formed these floating, undetected, yet irre- 
sistible associations, into the numberless manifestations of originality, 
excitement, and power, to be found in their almost every author. 
The ghosts of Ossian—the blue mists of his hills—the soft voices of 
his waters, and the shadowy forms of his heroes, still linger in the 
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undisturbed morasses, and loom in the formless superstitions of the 
Irish peasantry : and in like manner, for it is of no use to multiply 
examples, or to refer to India, to Spain, to Italy, or England; had the 
aborigines of this enormous continent existed, until they had be- 
come its conscious lords, and developed into power and utility all its 
limitless resources, we would have found a national literature, corres- 
ponding in grandeur, in sublimity, in beauty, with their magnificent 
land ; and which speculation can even now detect in worthy conso- 
nance with their savage state, in the wild poetry of their eloquence, 
and the touching simplicity of their superstitions. As it is, we 
must wait until the vast inequality of surface with population will 
be proportioned—until that unceasing current, which the necessities 
of the old societies of earth has caused to flow for three hundred 
years into the bosom of this land, shall have restored the level of 
the world—until its vast regions and unexplored territories shall 
have ceased to cry ‘ give, gi i satiety of their fiourish- 
ing improvement then, my son, and not till then, we may look for 
a native Milton, whose song will be pregnant with celestial fire 
then we may look for a Skakspeare, whose genius, ‘dipped in heaven,’ 
can catch and communicate the glorious but unrevealed imaginings, 
whose pulsations throb through every scene. 'Then we may look 
for that truest poetry,—the poetry of feeling —Then we may expect 
that loftiest eloquence, whose images and energy spring only from 
the heart. ‘Then, and hardly before, we may hope to see that pu- 
rity and perfection of intellectual light, which is diffused, not by the 
blaze of one solitary intellect, but by the blended radiance of a 
whole people’s mind, glowing with an ardent perception of the un- 
rivalled beauties of their clime, and which will burn on bright and un- 
wasting for ever. Until this consummation shall arrive, we must be 
content that our greatest names, not merely in every department of 
mind, but in every walk of science and every branch of art, shall 
rank as ornaments of English literature.” 

“ Father,” said we, profoundly gratified by the pains he had taken 
in this long and earnest disquisition, to enlighten our understand- 
ing, “the prospect thou hast unfolded, if remote, is certainly mag- 
nificent. Wilt thou not point out in what manner we can assist in 
an object at once so glorious and consonant to our feelings. Will not 
thine own immortal “ Knickerbocker” have a leading share in direct- 
ing the national taste.” 

“My son,” returned he, with great complacency, “ thy best course 
will consist in following, not in stemming the tide. Agencies so 
humble as thine, can alter or influence such commanding objects, as 
little as the gongs and the wounds of the Peruvians could avail to dis- 
sipate the eclipse from the luminary they adored. ‘Thou wilt find 
thy best fame and thy surest reward in administering such whole- 
some gratification to the public taste, as may comport for the time 
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with its wishes and its wants. If thou wilt so far miscalculate thy 
influence as to attempt to lead, thou wilt most assuredly and deserv- 
edly fail. In thy situation, my son, it is much better to be favoured, 
than to be feared.’ 

“Yes ; but venerable and most respected sir,” said we, with some 
little astonishment, “ can we not calculate our ‘destiny, i in that case, 
after the invariable fate of the time- -serving genera who have pre- 
ceded us ?—will it not be our lot to languish on for a few moons, 
and then miserably perish? Oh, that thou wouldst exercise thy 
preternatural powers, and uncurtain the future fate of this our dear 
Magazine, as thou hast that of our national literature? Will it 
not be the lot of this renowned periodical, which rejoices in thy 
name, to witness and exult in that intellectual millenium ? Will 
it not be our fortune ‘to share the favor and partake the gal¢.’ ” 

Here, at this our ardent, but somewhat faith-wanting speech, we 
thought the little gentleman looked somewhat piqued. “ Friend,” 

said he, with a great appearance of dignity, “if thou dost not believe 

that the name it bears is not already a sufficient passport for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine to immortality, thou dost scarcely deserve 
to have thy incredulity removed ; however, in consideration of thy 
mortal shortsightedness, and thy great anxiety, thou shalt see.” 

Instant as he spoke, we felt a sudden and startling twitch, as if 
the air had been divided by an instant vacuum, and we conceived 
our senses had deceived us, so wonderful was the immediate change. 
The green sward beneath us had given place to a costly ottoman of 
gold brocade ; the high arch of the foliage overhead, was turned into 
an inlaid ceiling, wrought in many a superb device with the chival- 
rous doings of Walter the Doubter, William the Testy, and Peter 
the Headstrong ; the gnarled trunks around us, had been changed 
by some aiaccountabie metamor phosis, into stately pillars of an un- 
usual order of architecture, supporting the aforesaid roof, and the 
walls of the noble apartment, which seemed to be a library, were 
covered with a vast number of books in costly bindings. A mossy 
bank beside us, was changed into a splendid or molu table, on which 
which were spread an infinite multiplicity of papers, and a range of 
windows in the front, looked out into a spacious square, composed of 
buildings of towering magnitude, and princely magnificence. The 
whole seemed a lively haunt of business ; but the fantastic dress and 
outlandish appearance of the inhabitants, prevented our wondering 
senses from forming any conjecture as to what country they belonged. 
I applied to the sage, who remained unchanged beside me, for an ex- 
planation of the marvellous phenomenon. He seemed to highly enjoy 
the increase of our astonishment. “ You are now,” said he, “in the 
Knickerbocker office, in the city of New-York, the Metropolis of the 
great empire of North America ;—the time, is December, a.p. 2833. 
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The books you see, form a complete set of the great Magazine from its 
commencement, supposed to be the only perfect one in the world, and 
esteemed so invaluable by the proprietors—that they will not part 
with them on any consideration, though large offers have been 
made for them by the King of New Zealand, as they are to be 
maintained for ever by an express reservation in the will of Pea- 
body and Co., the original founders. You will get whatever addi- 
tional information you require from the newspapers before you.” I 
took up one. I thought itstexture resembled silk.* ‘The characters 
were peculiar, but by a species of intuition, I was able to decypher 
them, without difficulty, and an ingenious machine to which it was at- 
tached, turned over the leaves as I required, of its own accord.t It 
proved to be the New-York Courier and Enquirer, for December 13, 
2833, and though enlarged to near six times its present size, there 
was no difficulty attending its perusal. We can only recollect a few 
paragraphs which struck us as being peculiarly interesting. 

“The city, yesterday morning, was visited by a severe cold of se- 
veral degrees below zero, in consequence of an accident having hap- 
pened at the manufactory of the Patent Caloric generating Com- 
pany. The most serious consequences were dreaded from the sudden 
diminution of the temperature.”{ 

“ We have not had any advices from the Moon since the 2d ulti- 
mo. ‘T'he balloon, Highflyer, which left on that day, reports, that 
there is a severe frost about midway, which will probably prevent ar- 
rivals for some time. ‘The late revolution in Saturn, had not seri- 
ously affected the funds.”|| There is some talk of our ministry send- 
ing out a fleet of twenty balloons of the line, to protect our com- 
mercial interests in that quarter.”§ 

“It is reported, that the zealous antiquary, Dr. Skilldecypher, has 
lately discovered some valuable antiquities in the regions once occu- 
pied as England and France; among others, a curious volume of 
ancient literature, called the Edinburgh Review.** In the doctor’s 


* A chemist, in France, has invented a process, whereby fallen leaves, straw, and vegetable 
matter, hitherto supposed to be useless, can be fashioned into paper. Its texture, it is said, is 
peculiarly durable, and resembles silk.—Repertory of Arts. 

t The Patent Paper Holder is a machine lately invented in London, which prevents any acci- 
dent from tearing, &c. while reading a newspaper or pamphlet. It is adapted to all sizes, and 
by touching a spring, the leaves are turned over and the book adjusted.—Penny Magaztne, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

+t Heated air, conveyed in metal pipes, which has been so successfully applied to warming the 
apartments in Windsor Castle, might, by an extension of the same system, be made to diffuse, 
in our cities, the genial glow of summer in the coldest depths of winter.—JLectures delivered be- 
fore the London Institution, as reported in the Working Man’s Companion, by Dr. Stevenson. 

\| I have little doubt but that invention can be perfected, until distance will be annihilated, and 
nature subdued, and the vast system of distant worlds brought into close connection by the om- 
nipotence of mind.—Bohlinhup, lectures on mechanical invention, translated by J. Skinner. ‘Edin. 1831. 

§ In the campaign of 1795, war balloons were employed by the French in reconnoitering the 
enemy’s camp, and there can be no doubt but they might be improved into most formidable en- 
gines of destruction.— Encyclopedia Perthenis, Art. G2rostation. 

4 When, in the certain revolution of the wheel of time, the mighty nations of Europe shall, 
like Assyria and Babylon, have returned to barbarism, or been forgot, then shall young America,” 
&c.—Fourth of July Oration, read before the Philoclean Society of Wilbraham, by W. Sandford. 

** If the Edinburgh Review reaches another decade, the age of miracles will have returned.— 
Biackwood’s Magazine, in defence of Sadler. 
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work on the subject, he has ably proved this curious relic of the past, 
to be the work of Oliver Cromwell.” 

The next paper which we took up was the New Holland 'Times. 
In this, likewise, we found some highly important intelligence. The 
city of Cookopolis had increased at the last census, to 1,200,000 in- 
habitants, and the ministry of the emperor were represented to be in 
great embarrassment, in consequence of the opposition having suc- 
ceeded in reducing the army to 100,000 self-acting steam soldiers, 
and the park of high-pressure artillery to 1000 guns. ‘That, how- 
ever, which most interested us was what follows. 

“ The grand coral roadt between New-York and this empire, hav- 
ing been rendered impassable by the impossibility of getting the 
worms to work during the late weather, our contractors have been 
obliged to recur to the old, inconvenient, and tedious method of 
bringing the mail by Sharks.t ‘The fine coach “Waterproof,” how- 
ever, drawn by eight of these animals has arrived, performing the 
journey in six days. By this conveyance, we have received volume 
2000 of the Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly Magazine. We 
perceive the proprietors, encouraged by the long success of their work, 
have imported from the Sun that beautiful ink,|! which is legible in 
the darkest night by its own light. ‘The editor had gone, with some 
friends, on a visit to the Island of Atlantis,$ but was expected home 
by the next diving bell. ‘The poetry by their fair correspondent in 

Venus is still continued, and is as beautiful as ever ; and the article 
on the poetry of the southern continent displays superior abilities.” 
* * * + * * * . 

; Reader of this present age, we closed the paper in astonishment. 
That unfathomable plunge into futurity satisfied us, and it was well 
it did, for the moment we lifted our eyes the whole was gone. We 
were reclining on the damp green sward, and a cool breeze from the 
Hudson played upon our fevered brow. The venerable old sage, 
too, had taken his leave, not, however, without informing us, that if 
ever we saw him again, we must never dare to penetrate the se- 
secrets of futurity—a promise which we most gladly gave, well satis- 
fied, that our minds were not, as yet, prepared to comprehend all 
the mighty changes with which time was pregnant—and suffi- 
ciently contented not to anticipate results so mighty, by stepping out 
of our way. , 


* The letters of Junius were as much written by John Horne Tooke, as they were by Oliv 
Cromwell.—Dr Phillpott, on the Junius Controversy. ; ; ee 

t There is no reason to doubt the possibility that all those islands may yet be connected by 
coral reefs.—Debrett’s Voyages, Vol. I. See also Montgomery’s Pelican Island. 

t There is no animal so fierce, either in earth, or air, or sea, but may be tamed, and rendered 
subservient to the purposes of man.—Abbe Giouz. 

~ \ / ; \ ~ e ~ 
Tara yae Duris Ingiov Te nai wereway, teweray, Te xe) EverAlmy, Dawe- 
, ~ , > ’ 

Cera “ty OCDemaerras 7H Doret ty avOowmivy, ExiercaAn laxwCx. 


| She then gave me some of that beautiful ink which, though of the ordinary colour in the day 
shines with a lustre resembling sunshine in the night.—Persian Tales—Story of Zomor. . 
§ “ Sees the round tower of other days : 
In the wave beneath him shining.”—Moore’s Melodies. 
1 La Terre pourra étre pour Vénus |’étoile du berger et la mére des amours, comme Vé- 
nus l’est pour nous.—Fontenelle Pluralité des Mondes. 
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ON THE MOON. 
FROM UNPUBLISHED VERSES ON “MIDNIGHT” 
BY J. ALRETKEN. 


But when the Empress of the hour of love, 

Rises with silvery cestus, on her throne, 

Back from her court she draws, with swift remove, 
Those silken curtains of the spangled zone 
Athwart the welkin negligently thrown :— 

Man! to thy view what hallowed sights are given 
When from the sky those meteor mists have flown ! 
That sapphire ground—the vestibule of heaven, 


Which mortals sigh to tread, yet linger unforgiven ! 


What art thou, Moon, with thy alluring eyes? 

The Cytherea of unclouded spheres ! 

Thou callest the sea—the azure waves arise, 

And on the beach their scattered spray appears ! 
Thou lookest on the land ;—all nature wears 

A fair aspect,—golden harvests bend 

Beneath the breeze, and men forget their fears! 
Thou bidd’st the winds that toss the deep, attend— 


They know thy eomings forth, and their hoarse murmurs end. 


There’s nothing here, that half can equal thee ; 
Earth has no beauty may compare with thine; 
I saw thee once above the saffron sea 


Skyward uprising, in full glory shine— 
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| Oh, heaven! as yet I feel the spell divine 

That then entranced me, and my heart high swells 

With feelings—feelings, such as to define, 

Language were weak : for language faintly tells 


IIow vast the sum of thought in the deep soul that dwells! 


Sultana of the skies! if, by thy shores, 

No barks like ours through glossy billows glide ; 
If, in thy fields, no manlike form adores 

The power that poised thee in thy nameless pride ; 
If, in thy caves, no rapturous lovers hide, 

With bosoms pure as thy unclouded clime ; 

What ? shall weak man, to earth and worms allied, 
Therefore arraign the wisdom that, with Time, 


Bade thee coeval spring, resplendent as sublime ? 


If but for man created, are there not 
‘Ends worthy of Divinity, observed ? 
Is it for nothing that thy forms allot 
Periods to time, from which no time hath swerved ? 
Is it but little that, by thee preserved, 
The swelling seas appointed changes keep ; 
Nor mar the uses they have long subserved, 
Rise, in huge Cordilleras from their deep 


Profounds, and to th’ abyss affrighted empires sweep? 


Is it for nothing, too, o’er fainting lands, 
Parched by the sun-blaze, that thy softer light, 
Flung like a silvery garment from thy hands, 
Spreads with its dews, exhilarating night ? 
Is it for nothing, that, when tempests fight 
Around the sea-tossed mariner, thy beams 
Burst through the meteor chaos on his sight ? 
Like, or more dear, than youth’s elysian dreams 
When first love fires the breast, and warm hope lights her gleams? 
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Stanzas from “ Midnight.” 


From infancy I loved thee, and will love, 
While life itself endureth; by thy light 

How often have I stolen forth to rove, 

And mark thy golden crescent, till my sight 
Dimmed, as I watched it with the warm delight 
Of young expanding bosoms; on the wave 
How brightly imaged ! like some Nereid sprite 
With smiles emerging from her coral cave, 


To peep to earth awhile—man’s pleasure-course, and grave ! 


Then wouldst thou sail, to infant musings, on, 
The waveless ocean of ethereal blue ; 

Thy pilot, from heaven’s host some chosen one, 
Himself invisible to mortal view ; 

Oh ! for the eagle’s pinion to pursue 

Thy trackless track, the twinkling stars to see 
Made brighter by thy rays, with homage due, 
To hail thy advent sweetly all agree, 


And chant the pans sweet, of vast Eternity ! 


Sail on, thou Moon ! and hold thy nightly reign, 
Queen of fair orbs, enchantress of the spheres ! 
Time comes, however, when, with all thy train, 
Thou, too, must melt, dissolved away in tears. 
Yet, wherefore then terrestrial grief or fears ? 
Thou shalt arise to lovelier state and name, 

Rise from the embers of forgotten years, 

Like some new Pheenix verging from its flame, 


With added glories crowned, surpassing, yet the same. 
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THE DARK MAID OF ILLINOIS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LEGENDS OF THE WEST.” 


The French, who first explored the beautiful shores of the Mis- 
sissippi, and its tributary streams, believed they had found a terres- 
trial paradise. ‘Their warm and sprightly imaginations were easily 
excited to lively admiration by scenes so grand, so lovely, and so 
wild, as those presented 3 in this boundless wilderness of woods and 
flowers. The great length of the magnificent rivers filled them with 
amazement; while the reputed wealth, and fancied productions of 
the country, awakened both avarice and curiosity. 

Delighted with this extensive and fertile region, they roamed far 
and wide over its boundless prairies, and pushed their little barks 
into every navigable stream. ‘Their inoffensive manners procured 
them a favorable reception ; their cheerfulness and suavity conciliat- 
ed even the savage warrior, whose suspicious nature discovered no 
cause of alarm in the visits of these gay strangers. Divided into 
small parties, having different objects in view, “they pursued their 
several designs without collision, and with little concert. One sought 
fame, another searched for mines of gold as opulent as those which 
had enriched the Spaniards in a more southern part of the same con- 
tinent. One came to discover new countries, another to collect rare 
and nondescript specimens of natural curiosities ; one travelled to 
see man in a state of nature, another brought the gospel to the hea- 
then; while, perhaps, a great number roved carelessly among these 
interesting scenes, indulging their curiosity, or their love of adven- 
ture, and steking no h: gher “gratification than that which the novelty 
and excitement of the present moment afforded. 

Among the latter was Pierre Blondo, who, having served a regu- 
lar apprenticeship to an eminent barber at Paris, commenced the 
world on his own account, in the character of valet to an excellent 
Dominican priest, who was about to visit Ameriva. Never were two 
human beings more unlike than Pierre and his master. The 
worthy Dominican was learned and benevolent; grave, austere, 
and self-denying ;—the valet was a jolly, rattling madcap; who, as 
he never hesitated to grant a favor, or civility, to any human being, 
thought it right to be equally obliging to himself, and never mortified 
his own flesh, or his neighbout’s ‘feelings. The priest mourned over 
the depravity of the human race, and especially deprecated the frivol- 
ous habits of his countrymen; the valet not only believed this to be 


the best of all possible worlds, but prided hiniself particularly in being 
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a native of a country which produced the best fiddlers, cooks, and 
barbers on the habitable globe. In short, the master was a priest, 
and the mana hair-dresser they both loved and endeavored to im- 
prove their species ; but the one dealt with the inner, the other with 
the outer man ;—one endeavored to enlighten the dark abyss of 
the ignorant heart, while the other sedulous ly scraped the superflui- 
ties from the supe rficies of the visage. Father Francis was a mys- 
terious, silent, ascetic man ; Pierre was as mercurial and as merry a 
lad as ever flourished a pair of scissors. 

However they might differ in other respects, there was one parti- 
cular in which Father Francis and his man Pierre exactly agreed ; 
namely, in an ardent desire to explore the streams, the forests, and the 
valleys of Louisiana. 'The priest came to spread the gospel among 
the heathen, to arrest their vices, and to explode their human sacrifices; 
the valet travelled to see the lion with one horn, the fountain of re- 
juvenescence, the white-breasted swans, and the dark-skinned girls 
of Illinois. Pierre’s researches into American history had been con- 
siderable; and his opportunities for acquiring knowledge, singularly 
felicitous. He had shaved gentlemen who had been there ; had 
scraped the very cheeks which were embrowned by the sun of the 
western Indies, and held, betwixt his thumb and finger, the identi- 
cal nostrils that had inhaled the delicious odors of Flor ida—the | land 
of flowers. He had listened with admiration to their wonderful 
stories, some of which almost staggered his credulity; and he thought 
it at least marvellous, that the birds should be snowy white, and the 
ladies black; that the men should be beardless, and the lions have 
horns; and that gold-dust, grapes, and oranges, should glow and 
glitter in a wilderness where there were none but wolves and wild 
men to gather them. 


During the passage, Pierre became a great favourite with his fellow 
voyagers. He played the flute, sang merry songs, shaved the sail- 
ors gratis, and on Sundays brushed up the captain as fine as a gren- 
adier. He felt so happy himself, that he tried to make every body 
happy around him. He amused himself in fancying the adventures 
that awaited hiin, the fine sights he should see, and the heaps upon 
heaps of gold and jewels that he should pick up in the new world. 
He thought himself a second Columbus, and had no doubt that high 
honors would be conferred upon him on his return—the king would 
make him a marquis, and M. Corneille, who was then in the meri- 
dian of his fame, would write a play, and tell his exploits in poetry. 
The prime-minister would probably offer bim his daughter in mar- 
riage, and a cloud passed over the brow of the merry Frenchman, 
as he reflected that it would be proper to make the lady miserable, by 
refusing the honor of the alliance. “Very much obliged to him,” 

said Pierre, as “he sat musing on the forecastle, gazing at a long 
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stream of moonlight, that sparkled on the undulating waves, “very 
much obliged, but I must decline the honor ; for there is pretty little 
Annette, that I have promised to marry, and who shall never have 
reason to weep for my inconstancy. She is neither rich nor noble, 
but what of that? When I am master of a gold-mine, and a mar- 
quis of France, I can elevate her to my own rank ; and I will hang 
strings of pearl, and ornaments of solid gold about her pretty neck 
and her slender w aist, in such profusion, that the meanness of her 
birth will be forgotten i in the glitter of her attire.” Thus did Pierre 
enjoy the luxury of hope, and revel in anticipation upon the bright 
prospects that beamed upon his delightful fancy. ‘Their vessel flew 
rapidly over the waves, and after a prosperous voyage, the new world 
spread its illimitable shores, its gigantic mountains, and wooded 
vales, before their delighted eyes. 

Shortly after their arrival at Montreal, an expedition was concert- 
ed to the newly-discovered region of the Mississippi, and Father 
Francis made his arrangements to accompany the party. Pierre, 
who in the long voyage across the Atlantic, comparatively agreeable 
as it was, had become wearied of the confinement and privations 
incident to this inconvenient mode of travelling, looked at the little 
boats launched on the St. Lawrence, for the transportation of the 
party, with some distrust, and evinced a considerable deal of reluc- 
tance against embarking in a new adventure. In Montreal he had 
found some of the luxuries which he had enjoyed at home, and had 
been deprived of on ship-board. ‘There were barbers and cook- 
shops to shave and feed him; and new as the city was, there was a 
monastery and a ball-room, in the first of which he could be seated 
in a snug confessional, when he went to tell his sins to the priest, 
and in the other he could dance without knocking his head against 
a yard, or running the risk of jumping overboard. Other consider- 
ations, however, weighed against his indolence and love of pleasure. 
He emuint d to di scover the fountain of rejuvenescence, to bathe in its 
renovating waters, and secure the miraculous gifts of perpetual youth. 
He panted for the dignity of being sole owner of a gold-mine, and 
returning to merry France witha ship- load of treasure—for the honor 
of nobility, the pleasure of refusing the prime-minister’s daughter, 
and the pride of making Annette a marchioness. Incited by hopes 
so brilliant, and so remarkably reasonable, the spirit of adventure 
was re-animated in his bosom, and he embarked with newly invi- 
gorated alacrity. 

They ascended, with much toil, the rapid current of the noble St. 
Lawrence, meandering among its thousand isles, and gazing with 
delight on its rocky and luxuriant shores. They coasted the grand 
and beautiful lakes of the north, enraptured with the beauty and 
variety of the scenery ; and surveyed, with amazement, the great 
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cataract which has been the wonder of succeeding generations. 
Every night they encamped upon the banks, and the forest rang 
with the cheerful sounds of merriment. Sometimes they met the 
Indians, who gazed at them as superior beings, and either fled in 
terror, or endeavored to conciliate them by kindness and hospitality. 
Happy would it have been for our country, and for human nature, 
had the civilized adventurers to this continent, conducted themselves 
in such a manner as to have deepened and indelibly engraved upon 
the savage mind, the feelings of profound respect w hich their first 
appearance excited. 

When they reached the southern end of Lake Michigan, the 
waters were high, and they floated over the inundated lands, push- 
ing their boats among the trees of the forest, until they found the 
current, which had set towards the north, began to flow off in the 
opposite direction, and floated them into a small stream, running to- 
wards the south. Herethey halted for some days to hunt, and re- 
pair their boats; and when they arrived at the Illinois, the flood had 
subsided, and the waters were flowing quietly w ithin their natural 
channel, through the silent forest. 

Pierre seemed to awaken to a new existence when the boats en- 
tered upon this beautiful river; and he felt a thrill of pleasure as he 
surveyed the placid stream and its lovely shores. The river, deep, 
unobstructed, and clear as chrystal, flows with a current so gentle as 
to be almost imperceptible, while the overhanging trees protect it 
from the winds, keeping it as still and inviolate asthe fountain that 
sleeps in its native cave. ‘The stately swan sailed upon a mirror 
that reflected her downy plumage, and the gaudy paroquet, rich in 
green and golden hues, sported among the tall trees. The tangled 
grape vines hung in heavy masses from the boughs, and the wild fruit 
trees dipped their limbs in the water. Here and there the tall bluffs 
jutted in upon the river, impressing their gracefully curved outlines 
upon the clear blue ground of the sky, and throwing their long, 
deep shadows upon the water. Sometimes they saw herds of buf. 
falos, drinking at the edge of the stream, sometimes the lazy bear 
wallowing in the mire, and occasionally the slender deer, standing 
in the timid attitude of attention, with one foot raised, and the nose 
thrust forw ard to “scent the approach of danger upon the tainted 
breeze ;” while every secluded inlet, or shaded cove, was filled with 
screaming wild fowl, of an infinite variety of plumage. 

The travellers arrived, at length, at an Indian village, where they 
were entertained with great hospitality. The chief veceived them, 
surrounded by his warriors, painted in gay colors, and decked with 
feathers sy mbolical of peace, and a great company, of different ages, 
and both sexes, was assembled to do them honour. The hump of 
the buffalo, the head of the elk, and the marrowy tail of the beaver 
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were dressed for them, with all the skill of aboriginal gourmandism; 
they were feasted besides upon bear’s oil, jerked venison, hominy, 
and delicate roasted puppies, and the juicy steams of these delicious 
viands, unvitiated by the villainous artificial mixtures of European 
cookery, were pleasantly compeunded with the balmy odours of the 
forest. Father Francis, among other monastic attainments, had 
acquired a very competent knowledge of the art of good eating, and 
did ample justice to the hospitality of his entertainers ; but being a 
reformer of morals, he determined to show his gratitude by deliver- 
ing, before his new friends, a homily against intemperance ; resolv- 
ing at the same time to suggest the propriety of seasoning such gross 
meats with a few wholesome condiments ; for to his taste, the eating 
of flesh without salt, pepper, or sauce, was mere cannibalism. Pierre 
was a reformer too, and he made up his mind to improv e the gastro- 
nomic science of his country, whenever he should become a mar- 
quis, by adding the buffalo’s tongue and hump, and the elk’s head, 
to the luxuries of the Parisian bill of fare. "The cooking of puppies 
he thought an unchristian and dangerous innovation, which might 
lead to the destruction of some of the most harmless of the human 
race, who are included under that appellation. 

Having feasted the adventurers, the Indians presented them with 
feathers, belts, moccasins, and dressed skins; and the chief, in the 
profusion of his generosity, offered to Father Francis fifteen beautiful 
young girls, but the good monk, as any prudent man would have 
done, Ww isely declined so troublesome an increase of his family. 
Pierre thought he would have erdered things differently; he winked, 
shrugged, hinted, and at last ventured to beg, that he might be allowed 
to take at least one of them to Paris, asa curiosity ; but the priest ad- 
vised him to carry a swan, a paroquet, a rattlesnake, or a pet buffalo 
in preference. J"inally, a soft couch of buffalo robes was spread for 

Father Francis, and a number of young girls stood round him as he 
reposed, fanning him with the snowy wings of the swan, and driv- 
ing away the musquitos with bunches of gaudy feathers. Pierre 
thought this a very grand ceremony, and quite comfortable w ithal, 
and determined, that when he became the proprietor of a gold-mine, 
he would enjoy the luxury of sleep with a similar attendance. 

Father Francis took an early occasion tosay a word in season to 
the savages, on the great business of his mission. They heard him 
with gravity, and promised to take the matter into consideration ; 
but as their intercourse was wholly by signs, it is not likely that they 
were greatly edified. He showed them a te lescope, a mariner’s 
compass, and a watch, and endeavored to explain their several pro- 
perties; they listened with attention, offered food to the watch, 
which they supposed to be a living animal, looked with fear at the 
telescope, and picked the’ old man’s pocket while he was lecturing 
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upon natural philosophy. Upon the whole, the savages showed 
great capabilities for the pursuits of civilized life. 

The next morning the young warriors dispersed themselves in 
the neighbouring groves, to paint their bodies, and decorate their 
heads. This is the most important employ ment of an Indian’s life. 
No beau, or dandy, or exquisite, in any part of the world, spends 
more time in the laborious duties of the toilet, than is consumed by 
the savage in decorating his person. Pierre went among them, 
bowing and smiling in his usual obliging manner, with his razors, 
combs, scizzors, and pomatums, and after exhibiting specimens of 
his skill upon himself, prevailed upon some of his new acquaintances 
to place themselves under his hands. He was a complete adept in 
his own art, and, directed by the slight observations he had been en- 
abled to make, painted up some of the savages after their own 
fashion with peculiar elegance, and to their entire satisfaction. They 
were delighted with his clever and obliging talents. He exliibited 
his lancet and tooth-drawers, and explained their use by significant 
gestures, and the savages, supposing them to be delicate instruments 
for torturing prisoners of war, patted him on the head as a valuable 
auxiliary. A pocket mirror, and some trinkets which he displayed, 
won their admiration, and they soon determined, that although Fa- 
ther Francis might be the highest in rank, Pierre was far the great- 
est man, and most valuable acquaintance. Such are the triumphs 
of genius! Pierre had ventured upon a delicate experiment, in 
which a hundred of the most consummately skilled artists might 
have failed, where one would have been successful; he had touched 
the fortunate spring, and found the talisman to fame and fortune. 
In the fullness of his heart he opened a small package of looking- 
glasses which he had brought for traffic, and distributed them among 
the warriors, presenting the largest and most elegant to the chief, 
who was so much de lighted, that he instantly, with princely liberali- 
ty, offered him his daughter i in marriage. Happy Pierre! He was 
that day the proudest of men, and the most blissful of barbers ! 

Pierre had many scruples whether he should accept this generous 
it above his merits—on the contrary, 
he gave the chief great credit for having had the acuteness to dis- 
cover his genius, and the discrimination to know how to appreciate 
it. But he had not forgotten his obligations to Annette. Poor little 
Annette, what would she think, if he should marry another lady ? 
He was sure she would never stand it. “No,” said he, “I will be 
true to Annette ; I have promised her my hand, and a sharé in my 
gold-mine ; and nothing shall ever make me act in a inanner unbe- 
coming a French gentleman.” Having formed this heroic resolu- 
tion, he put his hat on one side of his head, and strutted through the 
village with the independent air of a man who chooses to do as he 
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pleases, and with the self-satisfied countenance of one who has made 
* a virtuous resolution. 

But Pierre knew little of the frailty of his own heart. He began 
to reflect that the lady tendered to his acceptance was the daughter 
of a king, and reasoning in his own mind that the proposed alli- 
ance would make him a prince, and heir apparent, he had strong 
doubts whether patriotism and the honor of the French nation, did 
not require him to sacrifice his affections to the glory and advantage 
of giving a civilized king to the Illini. Napoleon has since been 

called upon to decide a similar question ; and Pierre, though not a 
great warrior, loved his country and himself as well as Napoleon. 
He reflected further, that the possession of the sovereign power 
would be the readiest way to the discovery of the fountain of reju- 
venescence ; the gold-mines would all be his own, and he could 
send Annette a ship-load of the precious metal. Moreover, he had 
already discovered, that in the new world it was the custom for 
great men to have a plurality of wives—a custom that seemed to 
him to be founded in good sense—and he saw no reason why he 
should not comply with it, and with the first cargo of gold he should 
send to France, despatch an invitation to Annette to share his pros- 
perity, and the happiness of his tawny bride. 

So he determined to marry the lady ; and having thus definitely 
settled the question, thought it would be proper to take the advice of 
his spiritual guide. F ather Francis admonished him of the sin of 
marrying a heathen, and the wickedness of breaking his plighted 
troth, and assured him in advance, that such conduct would bring 
down upon him the displeasure of the church. Pierre thanked him 
with the most humble appearance of conviction, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to gratify his own inclination, believing that in the affair of 
wedlock he knew what was for his good, quite as well as a holy 
monk, who, to the best of his judgment, could know very little about 
the matter. 

On the following morning the marriage took place, with no other 
ceremony than the delivery “of the bride into the hands of her future 
husband. Pierre was as happy as bridegrooms usually are, for his 
companion was a slender, pretty girl, with a mild black eye, and an 
_ agreeable countenance. ‘The females of the village assembled, and 

practised a good many jokes at the expense of the young couple, and 
Pierre, as well to get rid of these, as to improve the earliest opportu- 
nity for examining into the mineral treasures of the country, endea- 
vored by signs, to invite his partner to a stroll. intimating that he 
would be infinitely obliged to her, if she would have the politeness 
to show him a gold-mine or two. The girl signified her acquies- 
cence, and presently stole away through the forest, followed by the 
enamoured hair-dresser. As soon as they were out of sight of the 
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village, Pierre offered her his arm, but the arch girl darted away 
laughing, and shaking her black tresses which streamed in the air 
behind her, as she leapt over the logs, and glided through the thick- 
ets. Pierre was an active young fellow, and for a while followed 
the beautiful savage with a creditable degree of speed, but unaccus- 
tomed to the obstacles which impeded his way, he soon became fa- 
tigued. His companion slackened her pace when she found him lin- 
gering behind, and when the thicket was morethan usually intricate, 
kindly guided him through the most practicable places, always, how- 
ever, keeping out of his reach, and whenever he mended his pace, or 
showed an inclination to overtake her, she would dart away, looking 
back over her shoulder, laughing, and c coquetting, and inviting him 
to follow. For a time this was amusing enough, and quite to the 
taste of the merry barber; but the day was hot, the perspiration 
flowed copiously, and he began to doubt the expediency of having to 
catch a wife, or win even a gold-mine, by the sweat of his brow. 
Adventurers to new lands expect to get things easily ; the fruits of 
labor may be had at home. 

On they went, in this manner, until Pierre, wearied out, was about 
to give up the pursuit of his light. heeled bride, when they reached 
a spot where the ground gradually ascended, until all at once they 
stood upon the edge of an elevated and extensive plain. Our tra- 
veller had heretofore obtained glimpses of the prairies, but now saw 
one of these vast plains for the first time in its breadth ‘and grandeur. 
Its surface was quietly undulating, and as he happened to be placed 
on one of the highest swells, he looked over a boundless surface, where 
not asingle tree intercepted the prospect or relieved the monotony. 
He strained his vision forward, but the plain was boundless, making 
the curved line of its profile on the far distant horizon. The effect 
was rendered more striking by the appearance of the setting sun, 
which had sunk to the level of the farthest edge of the prairie, and 
seemed like a globe of fire resting upon the ground. Pierre looked 
around bim with admiration. The vast expanse destitute of trees, 
covered with tall grass, now dried by the summer’s heat, and extend- 
ing, as it seemed to him, to the western verge of the continent, ex- 
cited his special wonder. Little versed in natural philosophy, he 
persuaded himself that he had reached the western boundary of the 
world, and saw the very spot where the sun passed over the edge of 
the great terrestrial plane. “Yes,” he solemnly exclaimed, “ there 
is the end of the world! how fortunate am I to have approached it 
in day-light, and with a guide ; otherwise I might have stepped over 
in the dark, and fallen—I know not where !” 

The Indian girl had seated herself on the grass, and was com- 
posedly waiting his pleasure, when he discovered large masses of 
smoke rolling upward in the west. He pointed towards this new 
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phenomenon, and endeavoured to obtain some explanation of its 
meaning. The obliging girl rose, and led the way towards it. ‘They 
walked for more than an hour. The sun had gone down, the breeze 
had subsided, and the stillness of death was-around them. Pierre 
hegan to have awful feelings, and would have turned back, but the 
pride of a French gentleman, and a marquis in anticipation, pre- 
vented him. He had taken a step contrary to the advice of his 
father confessor, and was in open rebellion against the church, and 
he began to fear that some evil spirit, under the guise of an Indian 
maid, was seducing him away to destruction. At all events, he de- 
termined not to go much further. 

The shades of night had begun to close, when they again ascend- 
ed one of those elevations which swell so gradually that the travel- 
ler scarcely remarks them until he reaches the sumunit, and beholds 
from a commanding eminence a boundless landscape spread before 
him. ‘The veil of night, without concealing the scene, rendered it 
indistinct ; the undulations of the surface were no longer perceptible 
and the prairie seemed a perfect plain, like that of the ocean in a 
calm. One phenomenon astonished and perplexed him: before him 
the plain was lighted up with a dim but supernatural brilliance, like 
that of a distant fire, while behind him was the blackness of darkness. 
He looked again, and the horizon gleamed brighter and brighter, 
until a fiery redness arose above its dark outline, while heavy, slow- 
moving masses of cloud, curled upward above it. It was evidently 
the intense reflection, and the voluminous smoke, ofa vast fire! In 
another moment the blaze itself appeared, first shooting up at one 
spot, and then at another, and advancing, until the whole line of 
horizon was clothed with flames that rolled onward, and curled and 
dashed upward, like the angry waves of a blazing ocean. 

Pierre could gaze no longer. A sudden horror thrilled his soul. 
His worst fears were realised in the tremendous scene. He saw be- 
fore him the lake of fire prepared for the devil and his angels. He 
thought he could easily distinguish gigantic black forms dancing in 
the flame, throwing up their long, misshapen arms, and writhing 
their bodies into fantastic shapes. Uttering a piercing shriek, he 
turned and fled with the swiftness of an arrow. Fear gave new vi- 
gour to the muscles which had before been relaxed with fatigue, and 
his feet so lately heavy, now touched the ground with the light and 
springy tread of the antelope. The Indian girl clapped her hands, 
and laughed loud as she pursued him. That laugh, which in the 
morning of this eventful day had enlivened his heart by its joyous 
tones, now filled him with terror. It seemed the yell of a demon— 
the triumphant scream of hellish pleasure over the downfall of his 
soul! A supernatural strength and swiftness séemed to give him 
wings as he bounded away with the speed of the chased ostrich of 
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the desert; but he seemed to himself to craw] heavily, and whenever 
he cast a slance > behind, he saw that the dark maid of the prairie was 
laughing at his heels. He tried to invoke the saints, but alas! in 
the confusion of his mind he could not recollect the names of more 
than half.a dozen, nor determine which was the most suitable one 
to be called upon in such an anomalous case. At last he reached 
the village, staggered into a lodge which happened to be unoccupied, 
and sunk down insensible. 

‘The sun was just rising above the eastern horizon, when Pierre 
awoke. The Indian girl bent over him with looks of tender solici- 
tude. She had pillow ed his head upon the soft plumage of the swan, 
and covered him with robes of the finest fur. She had watched his 
dreamy sleep through the long hours of the night, had bathed his 
throbbing temples with water from the spring, and passed her slen- 
der fingers through his ringlets, with the fondness of a young and 
glowing affection, until her cares had soothed the unconscious object 
of her tenderness into a calm repose. No sooner did he open his 
eyes, than all the dreadful images of the night became again pic- 
tured upon his imagination. He rose, and rushed wildly to the 
shore. ‘The boats were just leaving the bank ; his companions had 
been grieved at his marriage, and alarmed, when they found he had 
left the village; but F ather F rancis, a rigid moralist, and a stern 
man, determined not to wait for him a moment, and the little barks 
were already shoved into the stream, when the haggard barber ap- 
peared, and plunged in the water. As he climbed the side of the 
nearest boat, he conjured his comrades in tones of agony, to fly. 
Imagining that he had discovered some treachery in their new allies, 
they “obey ed; the oars were plied with vigour, and the vessels of the 
white strangers rapidly disappeared from the eyes of the astonished 
Tilini. 

Pierre took to his bed, and remained an invalid during the rest of 
the voyage. Nor did he set his foot on shore again. ‘They descend- 
ed the Mississippi to the gulf of Mexico, where, finding a ship des- 
tined for France, he took leave of his companions, from whom he 
had carefully concealed the true cause of his alarm. During the 
passage across the Atlantic he recovered his health, and, in some 
measure, his spirits ; but he never regained his thirst for adv enture, 
his ambition to be a marquis, or his desire to seek for gold. On all 
these subjects he remained silent as the grave. A new misfortune 
awaited him at home, where, to his infinite mortification, he found 
Annette married to a lank, snivelling pastry-cook, dispensing smiles, 
and pies, and sugar-plums, from behind a counter, and enjoying as 
much happiness as she could have tasted in the rank to which he 
had once destined her. Pierre shrugged his shoulders, snapped his 
fingers, and resumed his humble occupation. He lived a barber 
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and died a bachelor. When the bloom of youth began to fade from 
his cheek, and the acuteness of his sensibilities became a little Llunt- 
ed,—when he saw his rival, the confectioner, prospering and grow- 
ing fat, and the prospect of Annette’s becoming a widow more and 
more remote, his reserve wore away, and he began to relate his ad- 
ventures to his customers. He became quite celebrated; many 
flocked to his shop to hear his interesting recital, and the burning 
lake was added, by common fame, to the other wonders of the new 
world. 

The Indian maid followed the white stranger to the shore, and 
saw him depart with grief. She gazed at the receding boats, until 
they reached an angle of the river, where they vanished forever 
from her view ; and then she sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. Her companions, in sympathy for her feelings, left her 
alone, and when all eyes were withdrawn, she gave vent to her feel- 
ings, and wept bitterly over her shame. She had been betrothed in 
the face of the whole tribe, and had been publicly deserted by her 
lover. He had fled from her with every appearance of terror and 
loathing. She was repudiated under circumstances of notoriety, 
which deeply wounded her pride ; while a tenderness newly awak- 
ened, and evinced to the full extent that maiden delicacy permitted, 
was cruelly repaid by insult. Nor was the acuteness of these feel- 
ings at all blunted by the suspicion that she had been herself an 
accessory in producing the melancholy result. Pierre had followed 
her to the prairie with all the joyous hilarity of an ardent lover—he 
had fled from her in fear, and although the cause of his terror was 
unknown, she imputed it to something in her own deportment or per- 
son. ‘There is no anguish which a woman feels so keenly as the 
pang of mortified affection—the conviction that her offered love is 
spurned—the virgin shame of having betrayed a preference for one 
who does not requite it—the mortification of attempting and failing 
to kindle the flame of love. Woman can bear, and thousands have 
borne, the pain of loving without being beloved, when the secret re- 
mains hidden in their bosoms ; but when the husband or the ac- 
cepted love, repels or coldly estimates, the warm and frank avowal 
of a virtuous passion, he inflicts a wound which no surgery can heal, 
he touches one of the master springs of the heart with a rudeness 
that reaches its vitality, and withers it forever. Woman can bear 
pain, or misfortune, with a fortitude that man may emulate in vain ; 
but she has a heart whose sensibilities require a delicate observance 
—she submits to power with humility, to oppression with patience, 
to the ordinary calamities of human nature with resignation—no- 
thing breaks her heart, but slighted love. 

For whole days did the Indian maid wander through the solitary 
forest, ashamed to return to the encampment of her tribe. When 
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led back to her father’s lodge, she avoided the society of the maiden 
throng, and fled from the young warriors who would have courted 
her smiles. She ceased to be numbered among the dark eyed beau- 
ties of her tribe; and but a few moons had passed away since the 
visit of the white strangers from the land of the rising sun, when a 
little hillock on the summit of alonely mound in the prairie, covered 
the remains of the beautiful and love-stricken Matp or ILLINo!s. 
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SUNRISE AT NEW-YORK, IN 1673. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“Then, the Dutch mayor, went the rounds at sunrise, to open the gates, and to 
restore the keys to the officer of the fort; and every evening, at sunset, he proceeded 
with a guard of six, to lock the city gates.”—Watson’s Historic Tales of the Olden 
Times. 


Lo, with the sun, come forth a goodly train, 
The portly mayor, with his guard of state,— 
Hath aught of evil vexed their fair domain, 
That thus its limits they perambulate, 
With heavy, measured steps, and brows of care, 
Counting its scatter’d roofs, with fix’d, portentous stare ? 


Behold, the keys with solemn pomp restored 
To one in martial costume stoutly braced,— 
He, of yon fort, the undisputed lord, 
Deep lines of thought are on his forehead traced, 
As though of Babylon the proud command, 
Or hundred-gated Thebes were yielded to his hand. 


See, here and there, the buildings cluster round, 

All to the street their cumbrous gables stretching ; 
With close-clipt trees, and snug enclosures bound, 
(A most uncouth material for. sketching.) 
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Each with its stoop, from whose sequester’d shade, 
The Dutchman’s evening pipe, in cloudy volumes played. 


Oh, had those ancient dames of high renown, 
The Knickerbockers, and the Rapaeljes, 

With high-heel’d shoe, and ample, tenfold-gown, 
Green worsted hose, with clocks of crimson rays,— 
Had they, through time’s dim vista stretch’d their gaze, 
Spying their daughters fair in these degenerate days,— 


With muslin robe, and satin slipper white, 
Thronging to routes, with Farenheit at zero ; 
Their sylphlike forms, for household toils too slight, 
But yet to Winter's piercing blasts a hero. 
How had they marvell’d at such wondrous lot, 
And scrubbing-brush and broom, for one short space forgot. 


Yet deem them not for ridicule a theme, 
Those worthy burghers, with their spouses kind, 
Shunning of heartless pomp, the gilded dream, 
To deeds of peaceful industry inclined ; 
In hospitality, sincere and grave,— 
Inflexible in truth—in simple virtue brave. 


Hail, mighty city! high must be his fame 
Who round thy bounds should now ere sunrise walk ; 
Still wert thou lovely, whatsoe’er thy name, 
New-Amsterdam, New-Orange, or New-York ;— 
Whether in cradle-sleep, or sea-weed laid, 
Or on thine island throne, in queenly power arrayed 
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THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA, 
AND If8 PECULIAR INCENTIVES TO THEIR CULTIVATION. 


BY J. HOUSTON MIFFLIN. 


Nothing which relates to the improvement and refinement of the mind 
can be indifferent ; and an inquiry into the prospects of the Arts in our 
country, must be particularly interesting to a literary community, since 
there can be no surer evidence of the propitious state of its Literature and 
Science, than the success of the Arts inacountry. Arthas ever flourished 
most where these have been most assiduously cultivated, naturally demand- 
ing all the talent and all the fostering causes which conduce to their pros- 
perity, and requiring, too, a longer period of improvement, and more de- 
cided and permanent encouragement. 

Indeed, so intimately are all their interests connected, that science, lite- 
rature, and art, are words almost invariably associated in the history of in- 
tellectual prosperity. And from their earliest infancy the arts of Poetry 
and Painting have been known as sisters. How much must the disposition 
of the votaries of both resemble !—How much the master-minds of either 
are alike! 

Had Angelo been sightless, or had Raffaelle been blind, they might have 
sung the Iliad or the Odyssey ; and Homer, with the eyes of the artists, 
would have painted epics as immortal as his song. How well would Mil- 
ton have portrayed in colours, the sublime conceptions which no language 
but his own could picture, but which the pencil of our own great epic 
painter, West, has given with congenial grandeur to the world. 

And Shakspeare! But who shall we compare withhim! What artist 
may not envy him, whose pictures never can grow dim with time, but, 
century after century, will delight mankind, from youth to age ; and in dif- 
ferent lands, at the same moment, rouse the raptures of admiring myriads! 

We have often thought if this great poet-painter of mankind had been born 
where written language was unknown, but painting had endeavoured to 
express the mind, the irrepressible poetry of his soul would have flowed in 
the forms of the pencil, and shone in the colours of the canvass. His 
thoughts that breathe,” debarred of their delightful melody, have found 
expression in harmonious hues ; his “ words that burn” have blazed effec- 
tively in brilliancy of light! What scenes of Arcadian beauty would his 
magnificent imagination have concentrated in the landscape! And what 
diversity of human character would he have portrayed !—The young, en- 
thusiastic Juliet—the gentle and confiding Desdemona—the stern, impe- 
rious lady of Macbeth—and all those delicate shades of mental beauty, 
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which no pencil, but his own, might hope to delineate. And then, the me- 
lancholy Dane—the heart-broken Lear—the brave and constant Brutus, 
“the noblest Roman of them all,”—and his impetuous, gallant Hotspur!— 
Nor would his single portraits only, have excelled, but how graceful would 
have been his grouping—how grand and how imposing the action of his 
picture ! 

It is superfluous here, to vindicate the importance of the Fine Arts; yet 
those are not wanting, who, bestowing upon them the name of superfluity, 
object to them as useless; others, even, conscientiously as they imagine, 
reject them as pernicious. 

So far from attaching any idea of merit to what some may deem their 
self-denial in rejecting intellectual luxuries their practice seems to me, 
allied too nearly to irreverence, to use the mildest term :—it is as if the 
children of boundless benevolence flung back his choicest gifts, and prefer- 
red, ungratefully, to feed upon the refuse of his bounty; or invited to the 
flowery walks, and purer air of higher intellectual life, they chose the miry 
ways and murky atmosphere of sensual existence. 


“ Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To rust in us unused.” 


No—nor this capability of intense enjoyment from the works of nature 
and the wonders af art: the imagination which exults in creation, which 
delights in creating—which disposes us to look through all the glories of 
the visible world, to their glorious fountain, in the invisible—which inspires 
with admiration of the manifold pleasures and powers of mind, till it be- 
lieves in their boundless improvement and illimitable perfection, and which 
conversing only with the beautiful and great, becomes, to a degree, what it 
admires ; revolts at moral deformity, and, a lover itself, inspires all others 
with a love of virtue. 

The present president of the Royal Academy, Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
the painting of whose pen is only surpassed by the poetry of his pencil—in 
the preface to his poem upon Art, observes,—“* Whatever may be the power 
or prosperity of a state; whatever the accumulations of her wealth or the 
splendour of her triumphs, to her intellectual attainments must she look for 
rational estimation ; on her arts she must depend ‘ for living dignity and 
deathless fame.’ “They are the vital principle—the breathing soul of em- 
pire, which, when its cumbrous body has decayed, when it has shaken off 
the mortal coil of greatness, survives in spiritual vigour throughout the long 
futurity of time.” 

It is by no means a merely fanciful speculation, that the mind must 
acquire a poetical temperament, or tone, from familiarity with the natural 
beauty of our delightful country. We find, in our every day intercourse 
with men, that the objects with which they have most frequently associated 
present themselves, by way of illustration, freely to their minds ; and they 
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display a felicity of description, and discrimination of judgment, in con- 
versing on such subjects, which they do not evince in considering others. 
To the observer of nature our country presents a boundless and magnificent 
variety of charms. Valleys of quiet beauty, where hamlets are reposing in 
plenty and in peace—and fertile fields, that stretch before the eye, like gar- 
dens magnified immensely—streams that steal in murmurs through the 
underwood; torrents that rend the rock, and dash through all impedi- 
ments; and rivers moving in their majesty, as silent and sublime, and as 
resistless as the sweep of destiny. These, with therugged grandeur of her 
unreached mountains and untamed wilds, nature has lavished in inex- 
pressible affluence around us. Here spring arrays our woods and fields in 
beauty. But perhaps our forests claim, pre-eminently, admiration. Of 
unbounded extent and infinite variety ; presenting every form, and hue, and 
density of foliage; from the lightest leafage of the locust, to the massive 
gloom of the cypress—many, as the magnolia, tulip-tree, locust, and cataw- 
ba, (with majesty of form and grace of foliage,) by the very beauty of their 
blossoms rivalling the pride of the flower garden. While, in the shadow 
of all these, the wanderer’s foot must press innumerable wild flowers—de- 
licate in hues and forms, and endless in variety. Summer continues the 
splendours of the vegetable world. But, after her golden glories have been 
gathered—when the orchard and the vine have yielded their grateful 
fruits and brilliant treasures—the full triumph of the year begins! It is au- 
tumn, (and perhaps particularly autumn in Pennsylvania,) that displays 
our forests in their most resplendent hues ;—when sloping on the hill-side 
to the river that reflects them, they vie with the sunset in splendour or the 
rainbow in beauty; when every tint, from the delicate yellow to the crim- 
son leaf—deepest purple—dusky brown, and still, occasional bright green, 
gives a gorgeousness to our scenery, which, in other countries, is but ima- 
gined in their visions of a fairy-land. 

If, then, the climate, scenery, productions—all the exterior of our country 
—predisposes the mind for enjoying and executing works of taste, the so- 
ciety of our cities, distinguished by grace, and beauty, and intelligence; 
and more for warmth of affection and purity of manners, must create an 
atmosphere congenial to the most exquisite spirit of art. 

The past history of our country too incites its recording genius to action. 
The aboriginal inhabitants, with their wild and picturesque attire—their 
peculiar mode of life—their various exercises—fleet in the chase and fierce 
in the battle—commanding in their councils, or relaxed in their sports— 
offer such materials for the composition of a picture as the painter will not 
find in the exhausted fields of Europe. While their noble countenances 
and finely-moulded figures, exposed through carelessness of costume, sup- 
ply the undulating outline, and require the eminent skill, which are so idol- 
ized by artists, and which have heretofore confined their devotions to primi- 
tive scenes or ancient history ; where scanty dress and simple drapery were 
adapted to the climate of the country. These, with their excellent locali- 
ties for pictorial effect, and their connection with our own heroic fathers, 
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in every variety of action; where all of human feeling and of human 


passion has been strongly developed, invite the painter of history to choose 
the subjects for his pencil from the annals of our native country. 


To each aspiring spirit in this happy land, the poet may, in truth, ex- 
claim, 


“ Nature has done her part—do thou but thine !” 


And then, besides all this,—(and more than all besides, )—is the high moral 
influence of our free institutions. The liberty—the growing greatness of 
our land—which will impart a tone of vigour to the efforts, even of the 
humblest individual. In other countries munificent patronage is extended 
to but few ; and those, too often, unworthily selected, while all others are 
excluded from fair and honourable competition ; and even those thus patron- 
ized are much restricted in the exertion of their powers ;—obliged to flatter 
the ignoble living, when they would honour theillustrious dead—to address 
themselves to temporary excitement, instead of to the immutable feelings of 
honourable nature. Few noble minds—for seldom lofty powers and grovel- 
ling sentiments accompany each other—can brook such degradation. Un- 
der circumstances such as these, how many towering spirits have disdained 


“to lend 
Their thoughts to meaner beings; and compressed 
The god within them, and rejomed the stars, 
Unlaurelled upon earth.” 


For, if they should essay to rise, it can be only as the tamed falcon, with 
the jesses to restrain her flight ; when, liberated here, they might “ mount 
upwards as on the wings of an eagle.” 

Not only may the “body’s action teach the mind inherent baseness,” but, 
much more forcible is the truth, that the elevation of the mind may impart, 
even to the efforts of the hand, a higher power. The consciousness of li- 
berty gives confidence to thought, and energy to action; “man learns to 
venerate himself as man,” and his designs are grand and expanded, his 
execution fearless and noble. 

It never can be the interest of our government to control the direction of 
art ; it will never, therefore, exert a chilling influence upon it—butas intel- 
ligence expands, and wealth increases, it will shine like the sun to foster it; 
for here, whatever becomes the love of the people, must be the pride of the 
nation. 

From a country of such vast and increasing intelligence, with every phy- 
sical advantage and every moral aid, we may indulge in the most pleasing 
hopes. Nor are these promises of the future rendered doubtful by referring 
to the proofs of the past. 

When we recollect “a thousand years scarce serves to form a state,” 
and that but yesterday our fathers landed on a wild, inhospitable shore,— 
how long its warlike natives hung in terror on their borders ; and then, that 
long and ee struggle for the liberty which consecrates our land,— 
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that, ow, all our refinement can be but during the interval of labour—as it 
were, the amusement of the woodman, as he lays down his axe, in the 
shade of the forest he is felling—our progress in intellectual attainment is 
such, as to convert our hopes to faith, in the bright promise of the days to 
come. 

To every department of the arts, America has furnished names that ho- 
nour it. In landscape-painting, for which our country has such eminent 
advantages, we have artists competent to represent our scenes—the pic- 
tures of Doughty and Cole have a character decidedly American. The 
former infuses into his picture all that is quiet and lovely, romantic and 
beautiful in nature; the other imparts to his canvass the grandeur, the wild 
magnificence of mountain scenery. The landscapes of Fisher are well 
known, and deservedly esteemed, and those of Birch, present us rural life, 
and rural scenes, as they are familiar to our eyes—-his water views are un- 
surpassed in excellence. It is much to be regretted that the splendid talents 
of the two first mentioned artists, should be so poorly rewarded as to allow 
the first to leave his native city, and the other to’absent himself from his 
country, in search of patronage. 

The department of portrait-painting, as it has obtained most of the pa- 
tronage, has engrossed most of the talent of the country, and cannot, there- 
fore, be passed in silence ; and though acknowledged as subordinate to his- 
torical painting, it deserves a more respectful consideration than is gene- 
rally accorded it, and exerts upon society a more beneficent influence than 
is commonly supposed. The endeavour were useless to defend its rank in 
art, from the degradation to which some ofits professors have reduced it. We 
are, by no means, the champions of imbecility, nor do we wish to claim un- 
due respect for decent mediocrity. Let these still hold their distorting “ mir- 
ror up to nature” while there is a human face divine enough to beam upon 
their inability ; nor against the respectable manufacturers of faces, ‘ war- 
ranted to fit,” have we a word to say—*“ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
But for the few, the very few, who bear their arton the wings of their own 
genius, above itself; for these, let us hope, some others feel the admiration 
that we boast to feel, and rejoice in indulging. These, as Titian, and Van- 
dyke, of earlier date, and Reynolds, his great successor Lawrence ; and in 
our own country, Stewart; have displayed a reach of art we hardly thought 
attainable. Disdaining the mere imitation of a mole or a wrinkle, they have 
given to their canvass the character of the man, and shewed “the mind’s 
construction in the face;” elevating their art to the rank and dignity of his- 
tory ; shedding on even nameless heads immortal light—the halo of their 
own resplendent genius ! 

Portrait painting must ever be the pioneer of more exalted art, the fore- 
runner of an elevated taste, which admires eminent art for its own sake ; 
valuing the beautiful reflection of unseen and perfect nature, more than the 
resemblance of a particular individual object. In this country it has done 
much toward introducing such a taste ; and in our own city, some of the 
highest talent of the age has been devoted to this department. Here West 

first flourished as aportrait painter ; Copley produced his beautiful pictures, 
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and here Stewart painted ; artists who now have worthy followers in Rem- 
brandt Peale, Sully, Neagle, and Inman. 

Need I say more for the art, that, in the hands of Stewart, permits poste- 
rity to stand in the presence of Washington ; with Sully, places before us 
the generous Lafayette ; and, in this vast household of liberty, makes the 
remotest descendents familiar with the forms and faces of those who laid 
down all for their country, that it might be dear to their children. 

Nor on the elevated heights of historical painting is America without its 
representatives. Our West has scaled its loftiest peak, and left his name 
among the few that blaze, from age to age, as beacons on the heights of 
Fame. Nor is he, (though in him Pennsylvania furnished the first painter 
of the age, and president of its greatest school of art,) our only boast ; but 
Trumbull, in selecting subjects for his pencil from the glorious scenes of the 
revolution, has associated his name with the triumphs of hiscountry. By 
his pictures in the rotunda at Washington, they are both enrolled in the 
capitol. Alston, too, has given proofs of the most eminent ability ; his pic- 
ture, “The Dead man restored,” enshrined in the academy of our city, 
might suffice to fill the fame of an artist or an age. Leslie, now unrivalled 
in small historical pictures, represents us proudly in the world ; where his 
illustrations of Shakspeare, are only approached by the beautiful delinea- 
tions of our own Newton.. We have many, many others who may yet add 
Jaurels to their own fame and gather honour for their country; but we are not 
pronouncing a panegyric on the living, nor an eulogium on the dead—We 
merely allude, in passing, to what has been done, as an earnest of future 
hope. Hopes which are more tlian hope, “ which give assurance of their 
Own success.” 

How the patriot’s heart should bound, and how his eye must kindle as it 
glances at the vast extending prospect of ourland. Already we can hailas 
present, what a poet of our own, rejoiced to think approaching, 


“The hours that o’er each sister land 
Shall raise the country of my birth, 
*Till mid the nations she shall stand 
The pride and pattern of the earth; 
*Till younger commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling around her ample robe, 
And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crown’d oppressors of the globe !” 


But yet the column of our national greatness is unfinished. The noble 
base is firmly laid ; the aspiring shaft is raised ; it wants the crowning ca- 
pital to be the wonder of the world, the admiration of all time to come! 
Then hail the day !—when, to her greatness in arms, her wisdom in coun- 


cil, her treasures in wealth, and her richesin science, our country shall add 


refinement in taste ; and entwine, with the wreaths of poetry and eloquence, 
the garland of Art round the brows of her prosperity ! 
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HISTORICAL BALLADS. 


NO. I.-—SPANISH. 


The early history of Spain, romantic as it is, contains no incident 
more striking than that on which this ballad is founded. 'The as- 
cendency of the Moors was rendered complete by the total defeat of 
the Castilian forces, and the capture of the beautiful Jane, infanta 
and heiress of the kingdom. he chivalry of the nation, was, how- 
ever, roused by the offer of the king, to give the hand of the prin- 
cess to the gallant knight who would rescue her from their power. 
Of all her admirers, Prince Hugh of Asturia, who had himself been 
a captive in his youth, alone had the gallantry to attempt the 
hazardous enterprize. Attended by one hundred faithful warriors, 
and followed by a well-appointed army, he entered the palace of the 
Moorish king by surprise, and succeeded, after a desperate conflict, in 
carrying her off unhurt. We are not aware that the incidents at- 
tending this chivalrous exploit, have been made before the subject of 
a ballad. 


THE RESCUE. 


An hundred saddled steeds are at the castle door, 

An hundred harnessed knights are standing on its floor ; 

Prince Hugh is up, the bugles blow, the prancing charges neigh, 

And soon those valiant knights, their steeds are spurring down the way. 
Tis surely something desperate, for each, before he went, 

Took, kneeling, from yon aged priest, the holy sacrament. 


The flooded Ebro met them first—a rushing, fordless tide, 

The knights plunged in, and each strong horse, soon gained the other side ; 
And on they dashed, down deep ravine, and up each steep defile, 

O’er rank morass, and rugged heath, for many a weary mile. 

Of mountain, glen, or awful pass, those knights took never heed ; 

For stream, or gulf, or roaring flood, they slackened not their speed. 


At last those knights to towered walls, their weary chargers bring, 
Lofty, and vast that reared themselves,—the palace of a king; 
The crescent gleamed on every tower, yet on the warriors flew, 
Full forty guards were at the gate, and every guard they slew. 
Then silent all, and unobserved, they entered the fort, 
And every knight got off his steed within a spacious court. 
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And marble fountains echoed there, in stately halls of pride, 

And sculptured vases breathed perfume that in the silence died ; 

And all was still, and calm, and sweet, as the lonely walk of love, 

Save when the gush of music burst from the bright saloons above. 

“ Now, wait ye here, your swords in hand, ye valiant men and true, 
And when I call—ye know that call—rush in,” exclaimed Prince Hugh. 


With sword unsheathed, and vizor closed, all armed, yet alone, 
Into the Moorish monarch’s house the Christian prince has gone ; 
With stately step that echoed wide, he trod each gilded hall, 

Nor turned aside, nor looked around, for well he knew them all. 
A sainted Iman breathed a curse, he cut him to the ground, 

And seven Moorish lords he met, like him he strewed around. 


And now,—where golden censers spread the costliest perfume, 

And music breathed, he entered a vast and gorgeous room ; 

A thousand lamps from pillar’d roofs, a vivid radiance flung, 

And marble walls, with richest silks and gold brocades were hung ; 

And jewel’d slaves, with lute and lyre, amid the columns stole, 

And in their witching tones they threw enchantment o’er the whole. ° 


Far at the end, upon a throne, sat a stately man, yet old ; 
Unnumbered lamps shed light around, and every lamp was gold ; 

A starlike crown was on his brow, and jewels flashed on him, 
Which in their deeper brightness, made each other light seem dim ; 
And such magnificence was there, that all around might seem, 

The palace of a genii king—the glory of a dream. 


The monarch started on his throne, when first the christian knight 
Burst through the crowd of stricken guards upon his palsied sight ; 
Prince Hugh stalked on, and heeded not the angry looks he gave, 

For his eyes were bent on the monarch’s feet, where lay a Christian slave. 
Rich sights, soft sounds she heeded not, nor all the lights that glowed, 
Yet her beauty seemed more beautiful for that listlessness she showed. 


“Abdallah, hear!”—the intruder said, “ Give up this weeping girl, 
Or, by my God, Pll cut thee down upon thy throne of pearl ; 

Ten thousand swords are on thy hills, an hundred in thy hall, 
Then yield me up thy lovely slave or tremble to thy fall; 

For know, dark prince, that pensive maid is the royal lady Jane, 
Whose brow before a month is past shall wear the crown of Spain.” 


The lady screamed and started up; he caught her in his arms; 

The monarch stamped, and his palace vast, rung wide with wild alarms ; 
*T was then Prince Hugh felt proud and strong, and firmly bore her on, 
For courtier slave, or janizaire, opposed him never one. 

And quick he passed each hall, and room, and spacious corridore, 

And reached the court where were his knights,—but quietness no more. 
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For mingled with the Christian band, were Moorish warriors now, 
And helmed heads rolled on the ground with many a turban’d brow; 
Those knights were lions, but in vain their fierce opponents fell, 

For host on host succeeded them, with shout, and shriek, and yell. 
Prince Hugh’s known arm restored the fight, and back the opposers fled, 
Yet ere he left that fatal gate full ninety knights were dead. 


“ Now, gallants, now—the Moors are out—we’re on the wide campaign, 
Speed on, the race we run is for our lady and for Spain ; 

On, on, with spur and rein come on; those dim blue heights will bring 
Us to a host that wait, to hail the heiress of their king. 

And on they spurred their weary steeds, o’er many a heath and dell, 
But swift Arabians were behind, and one by one they fell. 


And now Prince Hugh alone is left, of all that gallant band, 

Yet still his noble horse sped on, o’er many a mile of land; 

But close behind on steeds right strong, ride Moorish warriors three, 
While distant but another mile, the Christian banners be ; 

T'was then he kissed his lovely charge, and gently laid her down, 
And turned to fight, no choice, between a grave and royal crown. 


Nor toil, nor pain, nor weary flight, exhausted proud Prince Hugh, 
But onward, with atiger’s force, at the foremost Moor he flew ; 
Though weak himself, and weak his horse, despair nerved every blow ; 
And soon that Moor, in all his pride, the gallant prince laid low. 

The next came on, and breathing all the Moslem’s deadly hate, 

But from the same puissant arm he shared his comrade’s fate. 


Prince Hugh was done—but little heed, the ‘third turned round and fled, 
And then, the best that e’er was rode, his noble steed fell dead ;— 

But, music rolling on the breeze, and the voice of many a friend, 

Told the fallen prince the fight was won, his dangers at an end. 

And then he clasped unto his breast his rescued Lady Jane, 

While shout and cheer proclaim’d them there, the king and queen of Spain. 


NO. II.--IRISH. 


One of the most affecting of those incidents, which sometimes in- 
terest the heart, inthe waste of history, is that recorded in the fol- 
lowing ballad. In the year 846, the Danes were defeated with 
immense slaughter, by Niall, the great king of Ulster. The victo- 
rious army was stayed on its return to Armagh, by the river Callan. 
rendered an impassable flood by a previous torrent which had 
fallen. One of the monarch’s attendants, having attempted to 
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cross, was unhorsed, and carried off by the violence of the current. 
The guards being unable to save him, O’Niall plunged into the 
stream, but incommoded by his armour, or wearied by the exer- 
tions of the day, he was overwhelmed in the impetuous river, and 
drowned. With the characteristic simplicity of the time, he was 
buried on the spot, near'Tullochmore, where the grave of the gallant 
king is pointed out to posterity, by a mound or rath of earth, known 
to this day as “ Niall’s Mound.” 

It is said that a furious thunderstorm occurred during the engage- 
ment, which, liké the earthquake at the battle of 'Thrasymene, was 


totally unheeded amid the fury of the combatants. 
STUART’S HISTORY OF ARMAGH.—0O’HALLORAN. 


THE GRAVE OF O’NIALL. 


No sculptured column marks the spot 
Where, king, thousleep’st thy last ; 

Yet thy deathless deeds are not forgot, 
Though thousand years be past. 

It was not in the battle field 
Thy bright career was run ; 

And though thou died in helm and shield, 
The fight was fought and won. 


The lurid morn was ushered in 
With lightning’s flashing glow, 

And earth pealed back the thunder’s din 
In war-shouts from below !— 

The robber Dane,—the robber Dane 
Has breathed a bloody dawn, 

When Erin armed, her rights to gain, 
And Niall led her on. 


The rain and thunder, storm and flash, 
—God! what a battle field !— 
Unheard, roll on, in the charge and clash, 
And the shouts of warriors steeled— 
Seek in the thickest of the fight, 
Where the mighty meet their doom, “ 
And the circling sword, like a halo’s light 
Will shew O’Niall’s plume. 


Look back upon the carnaged plain, 
Nor ask where he hath been; 

In the clover helm and gasping Dane 
His fearful path is seen. 
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’Mid banner, lance, and spear he smites, 
Their fierce, their famed away, 

Great victor of an hundred fights, 
That was thy proudest day. 
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The strife is o’er—the thunder gone— 
The storm has died away ; 
The Ostman thousands of the dawn, 
At even, where are they ? 
Dispersed—pursued— the answer’s found 
In shrieks from heath and dell: 
And dead and dying heaps around, 
The horrid truth can tell. 





The victors from that field of wrath 
Are stayed on Callan’s side, 

The storm-swelled river in their path 
Foams now a fordiess tide ; 

On in its deep, impetuous course 
The turbid torrent gushed, 

And corpse and helm, cuirass and horse, 
Swift down the current rushed. 


“Pll try the ford,” a chieftain cried, 
And spurred him to the bank ; 
The faithless soil, in the boiling tide, 
Gave way, and the hero sank: 
“ O’Niall’s friend ! our monarch’s friend !” 
A thousand voices ring— 
All see him with the waves contend, 
Yet none to save him spring. 


What chills the warriors on the shore 2 
The hearts in battle brave,— 

Who faced a fiercer death before 
Now fear it in the wave. 

There’s one whose courage does not fail, 


He plunges in the gulf ; x 
The bright flash from his golden mail, i 
Told as he sprang—the king himself! i 


It is the monarch, armed and all, 

Who rushed the youth to save ;— 
A hundred fights have not seen thee fall, 
God keep thee on the wave. 
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Deep, rapid, dangerous though it be, 
And thy strength exerted long ; 

Yet thousand prayers are breathed for thee, 
Now, gallant king, be strong! 





He has him !——yes there was a hush 
Of breathless interest then, 

As that monarch strove, mid the surge’s gush, 
The shore to reach again. 

He reached it not—his strength was gone— 
He sank in the raging wave, 

And the trackless current still rushed on 
In eddies o’er his grave. 


* * * * * * * + * 


Thou mightst have died in battle’s rage, 
With plume and banner round thee ; 

Or death might calm in hoary age, 
Admired, beloved, have found thee. 

Yet thou fell in thine hour of pride, 
With glory on thy brow, 

The thousands thus who nobly died, 
Have left no name like thou. 


They laid him not in holy ground, 
Nor in haughty minster’s gloom ; 
Where he gallant died—a simple mound 
Alone marks Niall’s tomb. 
No marble there, with useless art, 
His deeds immortal told, 
But their tale was traced on each warrior’s heart 
In lines of living gold. 


His only elegy was tears, 
And though they left him thus, 
His glorious fame from other years 
Has deathless come to us. 
While splendid shrines long since to dust 
Have sank with those they praised, 
O’Niall’s name, without stone or bust, 
Has lived in that mound they raised. 
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>TUDIES OF LANGUAGE.—No. V. 


ORIGIN OF THE GREEK LITERATURE 


Genius of ancient Greece! thy faithful steps 
Well pleased, I follow through the sacred paths 
Of nature and of science ; muse divine 
Of all heroic deeds and fair desires! 

Guide my way 
‘Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 
Of Academus, and the thymy vale, 
W here, oft enchanted with Socratic sounds, 
[llissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 
{in gentle murmurs.”—Akenside. 


The origin of the Greek language is lost among those evanescent glim- 
merings of the coming day, which faintly appear in the misty morn of far 
remote antiquity. While the nomadic progenitors of the refined Atheni- 
ans and invincible Lacedemonians were suffering all the hardships, and 
undergoing all the vicissitudes incident to their migration from the high 
table lands of Asia, to the vine-clad hills and fertile valleys of Greece, their 
language must have commanded very little share of their attention. The 
gradual and natural progress of man, from a predatory to a pastoral, and 
afterwards to a civilized life, necessarily occupies so much of his time and 
thoughts, as to leave but little leisure for the cultivation of language. Men, 
whose subsistence depends solely on plunder, or pasturage, will rarely find 
either pleasure or profit in the pursuit of so abstract and bodyless a 
substance as philology or orthoepy. Accordingly, we find, in the history 
of all countries, that it is during the period which elapses between the pas- 
toral and civilizec state, that attention is first directed to the use and im- 
provement of language. Increasing wants produce corresponding ideas : 
these ideas must next be clothed in words. When words have been sufli- 
ciently multiplied to answer the multifarious wants of civilized society, 
they are afterwards called in to minister to the refinements of a language, 
moulded into the most ductile and agreeable form, to fit it for admission to 
“ears polite,” on its introduction to the polished circles of a highly edu- 
cated, polished, and luxurious aristocracy. Here is the last stage of its 
improvement. Its future movements are deteriorating and downhill ; ; and, 
unless it had, prior to this last event, had the good fortune to be consecrat- 
ed to the services of literature, in the imperishable productions of the illus- 
trious poets, sublime orators, profound historians, and eminent scholars of 
its natal soil, it will soon become a jargon of barbarisms, or be totally swal- 
lowed up in the prevailing tongue of the nearest powerful nation, or victo- 
rious people. It seems to be generally allowed, that the first settlers in 
Greece were overland emigrants; who, by winding their way along the 
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north-western shores of the Euxine and Palus Meeotis, from the mountains 
of midland Asia, came into Greece, through Thrace and Macedonia; and 
that these were followed, at unequal intervals, by colonies, from Asia Minor, 
who directed their course across the Thracian Bosphorus, or Hellespont ;— 
from Pheenicia and Egypt, who sought the same object, by sailing in their 
awkwardly constructed galleys, from the banks of the seven-mouthed Nile, 
and the Mare Internum. 

That some of the immediate descendents of Noah, were among the earli- 
est settlers of Greece, is an historical fact of which there is now little doubt. 
On this, however, there is ample testimony afforded by the sacred scrip- 
tures, in which Greece is called “ the land of Javan.” Javan was the fourth 
son of Japhet. He came with all his family into Greece, shortly after the 
sreat dispersion at Babel, about 2000 years, a.c. The similarity between his 
name, and that of “the flowing robed Iaones”—laoves EAueystaves 
mentioned by Homer in the hymn—or rather hymns—to Apollo, is very 
striking. Chapman’s version of this passage in the hymn, is so quaint, 
and withal, so expressive of his manner, that we are tempted to a short di- 
gression for its introduction. 











“'To fill thy fane 


There flocks so many an Ionian, 

With ample gowns, that flow down to their feet : 
With all their children; and the revered sweet 

Of all their pious wives.” 


Or, as the late lamented Conwell* more correctly translates it, 


“'There Jaons clad in flowing garments meet, 
With sons and wives thy glowing form to greet.” 


But whatever might have been the knowledge possessed by their ances- 
iors, it is beyond dispute, that long anterior to the arrival of the Pelasgi 
the inhabitants of Greece had entirely degenerated. 

Arriving in Greece, as most of these early colonists did, with the unset- 


iled habits, induced by a long and dangerous migration, they scattered 
themselves over a country, which from its comparatively wild and un- 


peopled state, was only calculated to add a more sombre hue—to impart a 
still greater degree of ferocity—to their manners. Roaming along the 
woody hills and marshy vales, in search of food and suitable loc ations, 
and, for the most part, unskilled { in the arts of navigation or commerce, by 
which they might be taught to unlearn their growing rudeness, they speed- 
ily fell into a state of extreme barbarity. ‘The most impartial of the Greek 
historians acknowledge, that, at this period, they were entire strangers to 


* Dr. C. C. Conwell, nephew of the Right Rev. Dr. Conwell, of Philade 
translator of the Hymns of Homer. A writer of true poetic genius, of the 
sibility, and most honourable feelings. He fell a victim to the chole ra;—cut off in 
the early bloom of youth. We had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and shall ever 
retain a high admiration of his talents. Sit tébi terra levis ! 
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all the social arts; without agriculture, cities, or towns; sheltering them- 
selves in caverns, from which they had expelled their still more savage 
tenants—the beasts of prey. The great antiquary, Pausanias, speaking of 
the condition of the Greeks, at this time, says—Ileaaryos de CariAcuras 
TovTo mev Woinrarba: xaaveas EWEVONTEV, WS fy ClYyouv TE Ket vedas Tous 
cavoewmous, unde vwO Tov navmaror taramagew, x.7.A. About the era of 
the Ogygian Flood, which happened 1200 years, a.c.,a great and wonder- 
ful change was effected in Greece, by the arrival of new swarms of settlers 
from Thrace, Egypt, and Crete, under the conduct of Cecrops, Inachus, 
and Pelasgus. These intelligent foreigners induced the inhabitants to for- 
sake their caves, and dwell in huts, or houses; and introduced a knowledge 
of husbandry and the mechanical arts. In the work of humanizing, Pe- 
lasgus is recorded to have held a conspicuous place. Whothis great bene- 
factor really was, has been jong a subject of dispute among the learned. 
The derivation of MeAwryor, or “ Sea-borne,” implying that he and his 
companions came over the sea from Egypt or Pheenicia, although sanc- 
tioned by many able etymologists, and among the rest, by the profound 
Thiersch, is liable to great exception ;—that from Meaweye:, “ wandering or 
migrating,” is still more exceptionable ;—while the laborious Stillingfleet, 
in his Orig. Sac., conjectures the name is derived from Phaleg, whose de- 
scendents migrated to Greece, from Scythia. But, according to Gebelin, 
the old Pelasgian, or Celtic—Pel, “ high,” and Lasg, “a chain of moun- 
tains,” would point more clearly to the descent of this extraordinary peo- 
ple from the mountains of Thrace and Macedonia, as best agreeing with 
their known origin. The coming of these illustrious strangers, was, how- 
ever, the first dawn of civilization in Greece; which was, in less than a 
century afterwards, to receive a still greater boon—the introduction of let- 
ters, by Cadmus: 7. e. the Eastern, or Red man. Cadmus was the leader 
of the Edomites, who were driven from their country, by David, king of 
Israel, in his career of victory over the Canaanitish nations. Cadmus 
brought only fifteen characters ; answering in name and number to the old 
Hebrew and Latin alphabets. The majority of the seven letters, subse- 
quently added to the Hebrew alphabet, slowly found the way, after their 
first-born brethren; and were, in course of time, incorporated into the 
Greek; making, together with those invented by some unknown genius, 
about the war of Troy, and those invented by Simonides, about the Per- 
sian invasion, the twenty-four ; of which the Greek language was ulti- 
mately composed. 

That there had been*an alphabet in Greece, prior to the introduction of 
the Cadmean, or Pheenician, although a question involved in much obscu- 
rity, seems to have been finally determined in the affirmative. In fact, it 
is difficult to conceive, how a personage so honoured in the early history of 
the times, as Pelasgus, could have been so great a benefactor, without the 
introduction of an alphabet. He is said to have taught the barbarous inha- 
bitants to clothe themselves in a more comfortable manner; to build 
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houses ; to adopt a food* more congenial to the nature of the human con- 
stitution ; to erect temples to the gods. There can be little hesitation in 
believing, that he also introduced a knowledge of letters; which all the 
Amonian or Cuthite family carried with them in their migration from the 
plains of Shinaar to Pheenicia, Egypt, Greece, and other parts of the world. 
The Eugubian Tablet, the oldest profane monument, with written charac- 
ters, now extant, and engraved—according to the opinion of the ablest 
scholars—two generations before the war of Troy, contains thirteen single 
letters; being the fac-simile of the Pelasgian characters used in Greece 
and Italy. Now, allowing the Tablet to be engraved, even as late as the 
Trojan war, still it will be much anterior to Cadmus. 

“ How then,” asks the objector, “did the ancient Pelasgian alphabet dis- 
appear, and yield to the more modern Phenician ?” Why, that as the pro- 
genitors of both Pelasgians and Phenicians were the same—Chaldeans, 
Amonians, or Cuthites, the alphabet differed only in time and place; inas- 
much as the anteriority of the one precluded it from undergoing the mo- 
difications or improvements acquired by the other; in passing through so 
many various nations ; and that, by a natural transition, the old Pelasgian 
was finally merged into the recently imported Phenician. The alphabet 
thus modified and increased to twenty-four letters, was not admitted by the 
Athenians into their public proceedings, or records, until the ninety-fourth 
Olympiad, or about four hundred and three years before Christ. In imita- 
tion of the Orientals, the Greeks wrote, for many years, from right to left ; 
then in both directions, alternately, or, BovergoSDndov,—* in the manner of 
oxen ploughing ;” and finally, for this very cogent reason—ominis causa— 
from the left to the right, as the moderns. From the Cadmean emigration, 
until the Homeric era, a period of perhaps not much beyond two centuries, 
the progress of the Greck must have been most extraordinary ; as, under 
the magic wand of “the bard divine,” it acquired a degree of flexibility, 
compass, power, massiveness, harmony, and elegance, never afterwards 
surpassed. The dispute, whether other poets had existed before his time, 
and from whom, he might have largely borrowed ;—whether he was him- 
self the father and sole inventor of his matchless poesy ;—finally, whether 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns, were all the productions of one mighty in- 
tellect, has been so often, and so ably discussed, that it is deemed little 
short of presumptuous pedantry to offer any thing novel on these subjects. 

If we look to the almost unanimous consent of all antiquity, it must, at 
once, be admitted, that there were many antehomeric poets, whose works, 
with the exception of a few suspicious fragments, have all disappeared be- 
fore the unsparing hand of time. 

Linus, Orpheus, Eumolpus, and others, are reckoned among the number, 
and what is remarkable, were all of that mysterious race called Hyperbere- 


* This food, so bepraised, was, after all, a very sorry affair. We dare say the 
bare mention of it, would set the stomach of a modern epicure, living a-la-mode Kit- 
chiner, out of order for amonth. It was nothing more nor less than the fruit of the 
beech! Tar Caravous tus CDuyo ureoCDyy eLeuger ervas, Says the Antiquary. 
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ans ; around whose origin and history so much both of doubt and darkness 
has been thrown by the conflicting records of the ancient annalists. Calli- 
machus calls them, Iegev Teves ; “a priestly nation;” and Pindar styles 
them Aauov YxegBogewy AworAAwves Orgawevea—“ the servants of the Del- 
phic god:” and when Aischylus would describe a state of high prosperity, 
or great good fortune, he introduces the chorus in the Chephori, compar- 


ing the elevated sentiments of Electra, in describing the catastrophe of 
Agamemnon, to the exalted happiness of the Hyperboreans: 











Tavre Mev, @ Wai, xpeirrove yeuroy 
pmeyaans oe Tung mar YreeBoeeov 
peer lovee Daves. 


From the great diversity of opinion concerning this people, to whom so 
much of antehomeric poetry and civilization is justly due, it may be conclud- 
ed, that they were of a very remote origin. 'The most rational conjecture, 
however, is, that they were some of the early Egyptian or Chaldean so- 
journers in Thrace, a country to the north of Greece, in their progress to- 
wards the more genial southern climes. But with what propriety, men in- 
habiting the cold and dreary region of Thrace could be described, as “living 
in a country beyond the northern blast ; 





X dove 





Tlvosas omiSey Bogen, 


blessed with the happiest temperature ; where chilling winds never blow ; 
where carking cares are unknown; and sickness never felt; where cloud- 
less skies, with days and nights of uninterrupted felicity crown the whole;” 
—is a circumstance involving no small portion of the difficulty attendant on 
their history. The only solution admissible is this; that these polished fo- 
reigners, in their florid statements, described the favourable location and mild 
temperature of Egypt or Asia, whence they had emigrated ; and that, in their 
descriptions, they interspersed much traditional lore, concerning the happy 
state of man, during his primeval innocence. This opinion is entitled to the 
more credit, from what /@lian relates of the great honours conferred on 
Pythagoras, by the Crotonians, when they styled him the “ Hyperborean 
Apollo, who had sojourned in Egypt and Chaldea.” The antique vases, and 
other monuments of art, from time to time, found in Etruria, originally 
peopled by this extraordirmaay race, prove them to be in a state of high 
civilization, when all the rest of Europe was buried in barbarism. It is not 
then a matter of much hesitation to believe, that among that portion of the 
Hyperborean race, which occupied Greece and the adjacent coasts of Asia, 
there were many poets and learned men, towhom, in all probability, Homer 
was largely indebted, in rearing that imperishable monument of his name 
and nation, that has since formed the inimitable model to all succeeding 
bards throughout the world. 
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But whether or not the Iliad, Odyssey, Hymns, &c. &c. were all the 
emanations of one surpassing and almost divine intellect, is a question now 
probably beyond the possibility of any satisfactory solution. ‘The advocates 
for divided authorship plausibly assert, that the invention, composition, and 
committing to memory of so many sublime and wonderful poems could 
not, from any recorded human power, have been the work of an indivi- 
dual. “For,” say they, “allowing the faculty of invention and composi- 
tion, still we must consider the committing to memory of thirty or forty thou- 
sand lines, as a task above the retentive powers of man ; as”— and here lies 
their strongest argument—“ writing was unknown in the time of Homer.” 
This, however, like many other gratuitous assertions in aid of a favourite 
theory, unsupported by authority, is yet to be proved. It will not surely 
be denied, that writing had been in use among the Israelites for many ages 
before the war of Troy ; and from the intercourse subsisting between them 
and the Chaldeans, Pheenicians, and their colonies, by which intercourse 
many of the arts practised in one nation were speedily conveyed to the 
rest, it would be absurd to imagine that a reciprocation of the valuable art 
of writing should be forgotten. 

Moreover, Homer himself, in the sixth book of the Iliad, introduces 
Bellerophon conveying a letter to Jobates, king of Lycia, from his father- 
in-law Preetus: 


Tepe de piv Avxinvds, woeev 0” ove cymara Avyea 
Teaus cv wien: wrontw bveoPboga mora. 


This transaction took place two or three generations prior to the war of 
Troy; and even granting, which we do not, that these cynera Avyea were 
nothing more than symbols or hieroglyphics engraved on a folded tablet— 
notus [hieroglyphicas, verisimile est,| tabelle complicate insculptas— 
as Heyne calls them, is it too much to suppose, that, among the lively and 
inquisitive Greeks, then so rapidly advancing in civilization, the art of 
writing,* or if you will, engraving, did not, pari passu, participate in the 
progress ? 

The evident resemblance between the Homeric recital of the adventures, 
undergone by the ancestor of Glaucus, and those of the patriarch Joseph, 
in Genesis, fully proves their common origin from the Israelites ; to whom 
not even the most daring German sceptic will attribute ignorance of the 
artof writing. What, then, should prevent the Greeks from drawing a 
knowledge of this, as well as other arts of infinitely less importance, from 
the same source? The objection appears, on the whole, of little weight. 

The multipaternity of the Homeric poems has been another fruitful 
source of German cavilling ; although, by the way, the honour of “starting 


* The almost incredible, but well attested stories, related of the powers displayed 
by many of the [talian improvisatores, might, in some measure, reconcile the minds 


of the objectors to the individual paternity of all the works attributed to the Meoni- 
wn Bard, even without the aid of writing. 
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the game” belongs to their more volatile neighbours ; one of whom gravely 
maintained, that the Iliad was “made up @ la maniere des chansons du 
Pont neuf !” Since that notable discovery, the controversy hasraged with 
more or less ardour ; in proportion as the combatants felt themselves more 
or less inspired cum magno afflatu of the Loxian Apollo. The arguments 
adduced by many really learned men, to prove that the Iliad and Odyssey 
might have been “ made or invented,” by different poets, at various times, 
undique collatis membris, seem to border on the ludicrous. 

After dwelling at an unusual length on the utter impossibility of all 
Homer’s works being the production of one person, they seriously suppose 
it a very analagous case, that, as many and various ballads, have, at different 
times, been composed by several rhymers, on the life and adventures of 
Robin Hood and Little John, or the Knights of the Round Table, which, 
being tacked together, might, like the Rhapsodies of Homer, form one 
continuous or connected whole ; and in which no more discrepancies of 
style, manner, or sentiment, could be discerned, than in the Iliad, Hymns, 
or Odyssey—ergo the Iliad was so patched! But these are only assertions, 
unsupported by any solid ground. For, there never has been an instance 
of any work, at all comparable to the Iliad, in grandeur, power, and entire- 
ty ; made up, like the purpureus pannus of Horace, each contributing the 
requisite speciosa miracula—a patch-work by various contributors. Look, 
for instance, at “ Plutarch’s Lives done into English by several gentlemen !” 
a work, to which one of the most eminent writers in any age was, by 
pressing necessity, induced to lend the sanction of his great name. There 
was a noble production, murdered secundum artem, by gentlemen and 
scholars ; each following hisown cherished modus operandi. Look at the 
joint stock version of Homer, got up to ruin Pope!—by two intimate 
friends, who would seem to have had only one soul, incommon. Look at 
Pope’s own splendid, but paraphrastic version, irretrievably injured by his 
bungling journeymen, Broome and Fenton! Numberless other instances 
might be adduced to show the gross absurdity of the hydra-headed author- 
ship of the divine Iliad. The only parallel case, within our recollection— 
which, mirabile dictu, has escaped the ravening maw of all the system- 
mongers of the German school—is Christis Kirk of the Grene, composed 
by King James the First of Scotland; and to which additional stanzas were 
written by Allan Ramsay, with extraordinary ingenuity; although the 
author of the Gentle Shepherd lived full three hundred years posterior to 
the accomplished’ monarch. In the cantos added by Ramsay, he attempts 
to carry on the subject begun by the royal bard, and to preserve the neces- 
sary uniformity; still although he took the liberty of modernizing the 
monarch’s orthography and phrases, and entered more fully than could be 
expected into the wit and homour of this fine piece of poetry, yet he has 
not succeeded in attaining the delicacy of manner, exquisite raillery, nor 
soaring imagination displayed by the Scottish king. 

Notwithstanding all the care of the Gentle Shepherd in soldering the 
varicoloured metal, the annealing is apparent. How different with the 
“tale of Troy divine.” Here, in spite of all the errors and interpolations 
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inevitable in the copying and reprinting of so long a poem, throughout the 
period of three thousand years ; and still more, in spite of all the learned 
lumber of laborious critics, we can discern the internal and indubitable 
impress of one individual mind; pervading, vivifying, and directing the 
entire of this matchless production ;—too much elevated above the common 
track of poets ;—for we do not find two or three Homers, Shakspeares, or 
Miltons in an age ;—too much distinguished in every noble attribute of 
poetry to be the gift of many; for nature is niggard in her choicest 
gifts: too perfect to be a joint contribution ; for perfectiori is attainable by 
few ;—to be a compilation, ex variis canticis mendicorum et circulato- 
rum. Regarding the dialects used by Homer, a learned modern has, by 
very powerful reasoning, almost succeeded in exploding the long establish- 
ed doctrine, that the bard, in the composition of his poems, freely availed 
himself of every dialect then current, either in his native Ionia, or among 
the various Grecian states. He says, “ that the Iliad is written in the soft- 
est and most improved Greek of the time—the Ionian; and that the words 
usually called dialects are really legitimate parts of it, and only became 
provincial or peculiar, when, in course of time, dialects properly so called, 
arose ; and each retained idioms which, although rejected by the others, 
were yet the genuine offspring of the old and fundamental Doric.” Pa- 
rens ac fons, says Payne Knight, e quo relique omnes effluxerunt, est 
lingua Homerica ; que non e diversis dialectis et licentiis poeticis, ut 
grammatici somniarunt, conflata est, sed Acheorum vel Danaorum vete- 
rum sermo quotidianus et universalis fuit, &c. &c. “What should we 
say,” continues Coleridge, “ of an Italian poet seeking bread and fame by 
recitation, who should mix Venetian, Neapolitan, and Maltese in one stanza 
&c. &c.—or of an Englishman, who should correct the monotony of his 
English by the alternate varieties of Somersetshire and Yorkshire, together 
with an infusion of broad Scotch ?” Although we are strongly inclined to 
subscribe to the evident appearance of truth, embodied in the arguments of 
both these eminent scholars, still we apprehend some very cogent reason- 
ing might be alleged against the supposed absurdity of Homer’s mixing 
the four principal dialects in his compositions. Every one knows, that 
some of the best pieces written by Burns, and from which he has derived the 
highest reputation, are those in which he has so exquisitely intermingled the 
broad Scotch Doric, with the soft and polished English Ionian. Ifthe poet 
of Scotland has attempted that admixture, not only without prejudice to his 
poetry, but with the most complete success, both in manner and matter, why 
not the divine Homer? The objection so pointedly urged by that elegant 
Grecian, Coleridge, touching the intermixture of the various Italian, Spanish, 
or English dialects, is not, we apprehend, so free from objection, as might, 
at first sight, be supposed. First, because these modern dialects are not 
spoken or understood by all ranks of people in their respective nations, as 
those of the ancient Greeks were supposed to be ; and that of the Scotch un- 
doubtedly was. Secondly, thatthe Scottish Doricism was spoken and,under- 
stood by all, from the king-on his throne to the peasant in his hut. These 
are facts too - known to require any elaborate proof. Thirdly, that the 
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different dialects of Greece were, in like manner, so spoken and under- 
stood, may be very safely inferred from this one fact—that the heroes of 
the contending hosts before the walls of Troy, are never described, as ad- 
dressing each other by interpreters. If Greeks and Phrygians found no 
difficulty in each other’s language, neither could one Greek, in that of an- 
other. 

It may here be objected, that Eschylus would appear to favour a contrary 
opinion, in that passage of his Agamemnon, in which he introduces Clyteam- 
nestra telling Cassandra, that she (Cass.) “‘ was like a swallow endowed 
with an unintelligible barbaric voice.” 














Xersdovos Oinny 


ayiata Dwvnv BucRueoy xextnmeve. 


and a little further on, the Chorus excusing the silence of the Trojan prin- 
cess, says, “the stranger would seem to require an interpreter,” 






Eeunvews eoixev Levy Topgev 
OecSar . 






























But not to speak of the curious passage in Herodotus—-Euter. lib. 57., 
about the priestess, who spoke like a dove both before and after she had 
learned the language of the country, we may observe, that when Cly- 
temnestra returned into the palace to execute her horrid purpose—the 
murder of her husband—and when poor Cassandra broke out into the 
most pathetic lamentations on her approaching doom ; swan-like singing 
her last mournful dirge, the Chorus finds no difficulty: in her words, what- 
ever it may do in her meaning. Moreover, when she wonders the Chorus 
can mistake her allusions to the murderess, she affirms that “she had 
known the Greek tongue much too well ;” 


Kas pny ayay y’ EAAny’ exiotamaes Pariv. 





So that the objection from Eschylus does not, in any wise, invalidate the 
assertion—that the language and dialects of Greece were spoken and under- 
stood by all its inhabitants. This being the case, it could not have been in- 
judicious in Homer any more than in Burns, to have availed himself of 
all ; each for its own peculiar strength, beauty, or expressiveness. 

Here let us not be misunderstood. We are strongly inclined to coincide 
in opinion with the above-named profound scholars and critics ;—that when 
Homer wrote, there was no difference of dialect existing in Greece; that the 
language in which he wrote was the common language of the country, the 
Lingua Homerica ; and that the dialects properly so called, subsequently 
arose from their adoption by the different nations or tribes, from which 
they then obtained their respective names. But we wished to show, from 
the successful example of Burns, that if Homer did actually interweave the 
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principal dialects of Greece in the construction of his imperishable Iliad, he 
would not, as the elegant Coleridge asserts, have acted, either absurdly or 
injudiciously. The overflowing fullness of our pugnacious propensities, 
from a sheer love of mischief, would, however, sufficiently account for our 
contradiction of these giants in literature. Like dolphins in a storm, our 
supreme delight is a well-fought literary melée: hard knocks and no quar- 
ters. ‘ Ennobling to the soul is the conflict of minds,” as the Ascrean 
bard somewhere sinps. We shall conclude these preliminary observations 
on early Greek Literature, by a few words on the Digamma. The discus- 
sion of the Digamma has been so frequently obtruded on public notice, as 
well by advocates as opponents, that any mention of it in these pages, may 
seem to partake, in some measure, both of pedantry and irrelevancy. 
But, as, in any sketch, however hasty, in any treatise, however laboured, 
connected with Greek Literature, some notice of this much-abused letter 
has hitherto been deemed indispensible, so we, in our small way, dare not 
depart froma eustom, sanctioned by names, so eminent in philology. Not- 
withstanding the very specious theory and dogmatic assertions of Dunbar, 
we must stiil cling to an opinion, most unmercifully flogged into our cra- 
nium—dadeo in teneris consuescere multum est--some tedious winters 
since, by a rigid disciplinarian from “Old Trinity,” and scholar of the 
House ; viz. “that the Digamma did exist in the time of Homer, but only 
in the pronunciation or reciting of his poems ; while its unworthy, croak- 
ing, cawing representative, the aspirate, or some sneaking subaltern, was 
afterwards introduced, and foisted into its room, in the writing or tran- 
scribing of the same poems.” And, indeed, from the comparative igno- 
rance of the art of writing at this early period, confined to a favoured few, 
it can easily be supposed, that the Digamma was, at first, in generaljuse ; 
but that, according as the knowledge of writing became more universally 
diffused, the Aspirate, or written character got into more general practice ; 
while its sonorous euphonic prototype fell gradually into decay, until, fat 
last, it totally disappeared. This insensible disuse of the Digamma has, in 
fact, constituted much of the difficulty experienced by commentators on 
Homer ; but which it would be foreign to our present purpose to explain. 
We shall merely observe, that, allowing the disuse to have begun even during 
the composition of the Iliad and Odyssey, we have, at once, a plausible 
reason for the omission of the Digamma before some words, and its inser- 
tion before others ; sometimes without any apparent analogy. ‘That the 
use and indiscriminate insertion of this much contested character have been, 
not unfrequently, pushed beyond all bounds of moderation or decency, by 
some slashing critics, who furnish us with catalogues of words, each a yard 
long, in which the Digamma is to be most scrupulously preserved, we are 
free to admit; but we feel no hesitation in asserting, that every good Gre- 
cian, accustomed to read the old Meonian bard, with a full, loud-sounding 
mrorvProseBoro-ore-rotundo-ish manner, would be highly scandalized, nay, 


absolutely shocked at its omission, before a very respectable list of words, 
For our own parts, we should as soon hear Mozart’s celestial Requiem, mur- 
dered by some of the miserable musicians, that disgrace our churches, as ta 
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hear oivos, avak, o1xos, ode, anda few other pet words, pronounced without 
the honey-excelling, sweetly-flowing axadrugeeirwo-nic W prefixed. We 
could find in our hearts, although not naturally cruel—quis enim nobis 
mitior ?—to send any Vandal, who would thus murder the beautiful sono- 
rous Greek, so barbarously, to work, for one lunar month, as a common 
felon, regaled with nightly serenades from a thousand bull-frogs on Black- 
well’s Island. In good sooth, the far-famed professor in the Northern 
Athens would appear to have no music in his soul—we wonder could he 
play the Jews’ harp—for, he represents the Digamma, (if it ever existed,) 
to be always, and “ in every case,” equivalent to a consonant ? .'The learned 
lecturer having probably, in his school-boy days, conned over some gram- 
maticaster’s definition of W and Y ; viz. that they are always “ consonants 
when they precede a vowel heard in the same syllable,” naturally enough 
concluded that W, the representative of the Digamma, when sounded before 
the Greek words quoted above, must be invariably a consonant. Now we, 
who are harmony itself, in the plenitude of our Magazineship, opine, that 
W or Y at the beginning of words, has generally a vowel sound: Ex. Gr. 
Youth must be pronounced Ewooth or Uth, with the u sounded long, as in 
tube; wine must be sounded Uine or Ooine, &c. &c. ergo, Dunbar is in- 
correct in saying that the Digamma or W is, in every case, a consonant. 
It is of no consequence whether or not the professor confined his observa- 
tion to the power, and not the sound of the letter: we don’t mind trifles— 
mere nug@e—particularly when an opponent is three or four thousand 
miles off, and no danger of exposure or reply. 

We trust this will prove a solemn warning to all unmusical professors, 
who, not having the fear of Payne Knight, or of our noble selves of the 
Knickerbocker before their eyes, will daringly venture to violate all rules 
of poetic rythm and melody. But the limits of our paper, and the patience 
of our reader, warn usto withdraw. Weare gone—until next muster-day, 
when we shall make our obeisance with the divine 


TuQaAos avng, . .. . Oe Xiw evi waimarorocy. 
“Blind old man of Chio’s rocky isle.” 


OH, GAZE UPON YON BRILLIANT STAR. 





BY E. C. LINDEN, GENT. 











Oh, gaze upon yon brilliant star, Oh, gaze upon its lovely light ; 
And give a thought to one ; A cloud is gathering o’er it ; 

Who, though in distant lands afar, Our fortune was but now as bright, 
Will sigh for thee alone. And sorrows now obscure it. 

And thou wilt not forget the hours But see, the cloud hath passed away, 
Which we have spent together— It shines as bright as ever— 


Moments likesunshine, mid the showers Farewell—I can no longer stay— 
That fall in wintry weather. We part ; but not forever. 
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THE UNFORGIVEN. 
BY WILLIAM M’ARTHUR. 


Her morn of life, unclouded, rose, 
And Fancy fondly deemed, 

That each succeeding day would close 
Bright, as the present seemed ; 

And Youth, exulting, longed to share 
A world, which, to her eyes, 


‘Appeared so beautiful—so fair— 


A thornless paradise. 


That world she tried—youth’s witchery, 
Hope’s fairy spells were gone, 

And all the stern reality 
Of earthly cares came on ;— 

Visions that shone in childhood’s eye 
Delusive past away, 

As twilight’s shadowy phantoms fly 
Before the blaze of day. 


Friend after friend around her dropped, 
Joy after joy decayed ; 
Till all she loved, and all she hoped, 
In the cold earth were laid. 
And in the gloom of nature’s strife, 
Those deep distresses shed ; 
The boast of man—the soul of life— 
The light of reason—fled. 


Ah! ’twas a piteous sight to gaze 
On that sad, pallid cheek, 
Which erst in springtide’s happier days, 
Blushed with the rose’s streak ; 
To meet the glances of that eye, 
And in its phrenzied glare, 
Read hope’s expiring agony, 
The triumph of despair. 
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For hers was not a flickering grief, 
With gleams of joy between, 

To yield the anguished heart relief, 
That wildly throbbed within. 

But ceaseless as that throb, the cry 
Of thrilling anguish rose, 

“Oh, mine are griefs that never die, 
Mine are eternal woes!” 


Poor maniac ! thy unhappy fate 
Hath called forth many a tear, 

From those with whom thou first didst set 
Out in life’s gay career. 

The proud, they marked the generous glow 
Which warmed thy noble heart ; 

They, weeping, gaze upon thee now, 
The wreck of what thou wert. 


But cease, afflicted one, to think 
Thy destiny is fix’d; 

Though it has been thy lot to drink 
Life’s bitterest cup unmix’d. 

Yet there is One whose gracious ear 
Doth to thy wants incline ; 

He marks thy tears, He hears thy prayer, 
The sinner’s friend is thine. 


And, maniac, o’er thy sorrowing soul 
A glorious dawn shall burst, 
Visions of happiness shall roll 
More lasting than the first. 
The light of heaven’s eternal day 
Thy mental darkness chase ; 
Despair and anguish flee away, 
And all be calm and peace. 


The writer of the above verses, can never forget the circumstance which occasioned them. 
He was riding one day along a secluded road, when his attention was attracted by a young fe- 
male, of a highly interesting and even beautiful appearance, who was sitting upon a stone, weep- 
ing bitterly. Upon his inquiring the cause of her grief, she looked at him for a moment with a 
glare in which madness was strongly perceptible, and exclaiming, with a shriek which sunk 
deep upon his heart, “I am unforgiven—my soul is lost forever,” she rushed into the fields, and 
disappeared. He afterwards learned that her prospects in life were, at one time, brilliant, but 


that, like the poet Cowper’s, her reason had fied, in the withering belief that the Almighty had 
irrevocably doomed her to perdition. 
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MY FIRST DINNER OUT. 
BY R. M’PHERSON, ESQ. 


“So may ye gain to your full great renowme 
Of all good ladies through the world so wide ; 
And happy in her heart find highest rowme 
Of whom ye seek to be most magnifyde.”—Faery Queene. 


On looking over some old papers, a few days since, my attention wasar- 
rested by a nicely folded note, gilt-edged, and bearing upon its broken seal 
the remnant of a most sentimental motto. On opening the paper its con- 
tents recalled to mind a scene that neither time nor circumstance can en- 
tirely eradicate from my memory. The note was a mere card of invitation 
to dinner: it had lain, undisturbed, among a host of other interesting docu- 
ments for years, but no sooner did my eyes glance over it than the recol- 
lection of circumstances connected therewith, came upon me with all the 
freshness of reality, and an involuntary cacchination burst from my lips at 
the remembrance. At the time this note was received, I was a student, 
residing, for the time being, in Branton. There was one great man in this 
village, at that time—one man, I mean, especially great—a candidate for a 
seat in the State Legislature! He was, moreover, a colonel of militia,— 
owned large tracts of land somewhere between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains; and possessed, withal, a considerable estate—the home- 
stead of his family, where he then resided. This gentleman was a sort of 
“lord of the manor” with the villagers; he had a warm heart; was a man 
of a kind, liberal disposition ; and if he had a fault it was one possessed by 
greater men than Colonel Bronson. He was ambitious,—so was Julius 
Cesar. He wished to represent the “free and independent electors” of 
Branton, in their state assembly, and he would stop at nothing fair and ho- 
nourable to accomplish his object. Party spirit ran high at this time, and 
the “ free and independent electors” of Branton were divided in their opi- 
nions. The opponent of the Colonel in this political strife, was a black- 
smith, a most worthy man ; true and firm as the steel he hammered, and 
about as easy to bend. This man was a federalist of the old school,—so 
was not Colonel Bronson. The smith was on the point of success, in con- 
sequence of a flaming speech that “ went home to men’s business and bo- 
soms,” and was sent there by a certain lawyer, who had an eye to the 
smith’s daughter, and over her shoulder to a fair proportion of the smith’s 
goods and chattels. I know not how it was, whether influenced by that 


“ cacoethes scribendi,” which, since my first graceless efforts at school, has 
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haunted me like a ghost, or whether it was to shine in the admiration of a 
certain “ blue-eyed Mary,” who called the Colonel “ father,” or to tickle 
the embryo-senator himself, but from some cause or other I was influenced 
to write a reply to the lawyer’s speech. It appeared the next week, and the 
subtle reasoning, bold argument, and doubtful truths of the aforesaid attor- 
ney were (to use his own elegant expletive) “used up.” This was my 
first public literary attempt; if a furious political tirade, filled with patriotic 
sentiments, and breathing red hot democracy in every line, deserves such 
a soubriquet. The Colonel was mightily pleased ; he considered his elec- 
tion a thing decided, and forthwith betook himself to the study of Burke ; 
assumed a dignified senatorial air, set his house in order, ahd began to 
make sundry necessary arrangements for a six month sojourn in the capi- 
tol. He was not disappointed. ‘The election shortly after took place ;—the 
exquisite morceau of which I was guilty, was printed on hand bills, and dig- 
nified with a conspicuous situation on the town pump—opposite the handle, 
and was read aloud by the village tailor, mounted on a stump. The little 
“man of nine” seasoned my patriotism with sundry oratorical flourishes 
that were irresistible; and the Colonel was after the canvass, declared 
“duly elected.” This was a great triumph for democracy! Colonel 
Bronson was a grateful man ; he gave a dinner to the “ free and independ- 
ent” democrats of Branton; and for my services on the occasion—which 
somehow or other became known—I received an especial card of invitation. 
Now, although I had been “ through college,” I was at that time—strange 
as it may appear—troubled with bashfulness, and the idea of facing a public 
assemblage of all the notables of the county, (and there were a good many, ) 
was, to my delicate imaginings, as agreeable as the idea of facing a full-mouth- 
ed battery. I considered the matter long and seriously. I thought of the 
elegant attitudes which my mauvaise honte would probably place me into, 
—attitudes to be criticised,—it was probable,—by sundry female virtuosos 
to be then and there present; Mary among the rest. I thought of being 
called upon for a toast, and imagined my own graceful figure (four feet and 
a fraction) behind a pitcher, I thought of a stool! and yet I dared not 
decline. Mortal offence would be taken in a quarter where I had particu- 
lar reasons for wishing to appear amiable. Mary might think —— Go 
I must. I “screwed my courage to the sticking place,” and at half-past 
two precisely, with a trembling hand, I gave the finishing pinch to a pair of 
invisible whiskers, that I was then endeavouring to coax into a promising 
existence, and wondering, the while, whether Adonis was troubled with 
bashfulness—I adjusted my hat fiercely on my brow, and set out for the 
mansion of the great man. 

Not having, in the course of my experience, ever faced an enemy’s front, 
nor in my soarings after immortality, addressed a crowded house from the 
stage of a theatre, I cannot draw a comparison between the daring bravery 
of the one, and the moral courage of the other ; nor can I, from the expe- 
rience of others, find any thing like a similitude to my feelings, as I enter- 
ed the withdrawing room of Branton House. There stood my host in the 
midst of an assemblage that, to my eyes, had all the horrors of Pandemoni- 
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um. He stretched forth his hand as I entered, with a self-possession that 
astonished me. “Ah, Mr. McPherson—allow me, sir, to ——, Miss Tabi- 
tha Bronson, Mr. McPherson,——My daughter Mary, sir,——Mr. Fitz 
Fugle, my friend Doctor Ipecac,——Squire Botherum, Mr. McPherson— 
Mr. McPherson, Squire Botheruam——sit down, sir; sit down and be 
acquainted with the rest of our friends here.” 

Isat down. Not knowing exactly what to do with my hat, I fixed it 
firmly between my knees, where, for some moments I gazed upon it, as it 
shook between its trembling supporters. This was agreeable, and I felt as 
if, at that moment, I would have sold myself, hat and all—cheap! I made an 
effort to speak, and addressed myself to Mary, who, it happened, sat at the 
farthest extremity of the room, by the side of the gentleman to whom I had 
been introduced as Squire Botherum—a tall, gaunt, upright backwoodsman, 
—a relative of the Colonel’s, and about as rough a specimen of humanity as 
I ever looked upon. “ You have a pleasant view from this window, Miss 
Bronson.” Shedid not hear me. I might have expected that, for the back- 
woodsman was just then emitting an observation in his double bass, that 
would have silenced a moderate thunder clap. I tried again. “ This win- 
dow, Miss Bronson, commands a pleasant prospect.” The squire held his 
breath this time, but still she did not hear me. I trembled more than ever. 
At this moment the servant offered to take my hat—I gave him my handker- 
chief ;—Mary laughed ; it must have been at my awkwardness; nothing, I 
thought, but that, could at such a moment have awakened her risibilities. I 
was astonished at the rudeness of some people. Suddenly, mastering my 
timidity, I made another desperate effort. “I observed, Miss Bronson, that 
you had a fine view from this window”——she heard me. “ No, sir,” said 
she, “ tis not a yew—’tis apoplar!” I felt uneasy ; I moved quickly in my 
seat ; and, as if to fill up the measure of my confusion, a villainous snuff- 
box rolled from my pocket, and scattered, as it fell, athousand pinches of 
Bolongaro, full in the face of Miss Tabby, who, if she “ abhors any thing,” 
as she afterwards observed, “ abhors snuff.” The lady (oh, breathe it not 
in Askalon,) sneezed; the gentleman next to her sneezed ; the Colonel 
sneezed ; the infection spread through the rooms, and one general sternu- 
tation shook the air. I seized the unlucky snuff-box, and in a fit of morti- 
fication, hurled it through the air; some particles of the tillittating com- 
pound must have remained in the box, for, as it passed from my hand, 
I saw the doctor spring from his chair with a whirl—such an one as 
Forrest might make in Metamora—and uttering a pithy anathema, 
apply his handkerchief to his blood-shot eyeballs. * * * * * * I can- 
not proceed. Apologies were applied to the company ; cold water to the 
eyes of the doctor; and the coterie moved to the dining-room. Here I 
was especially honoured ; a seat was placed for me at the right hand of the 
senator elect—a most conspicuous situation at the top ofthe table. I would 
to heaven it had been less conspicuous, even had it been under the table, 
There were several ladies near me, to whom—having by this time, in a 
measure recovered myself—I did intend to be particularly amiable. Every 
thing went — and I felt quite at home. Indeed, so far did my 
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self-possession carry me, that I was astonished at catching myself in the 
very act of sporting, with the air of an improvisatore, sundry bon-mots and 
exceeding smart witticisms, which, for the last two days, I had been exco- 
gitating from the dry remnant of my college reminiscences; and it was 
certainly with a degree of amiable complacency that I listened to sundry 
complimentary remarks from the lower end of the table, on the uncommon 
talent evinced by the wnknown author of a certain political essay. I began 
to flatter myself that an impression had been made, not only on the minds 
of the male politicians, but also onthe hearts of the ladies (dear souls,) by 
the said political essay. Miss Tabby sat opposite to Squire Botherum, and 
being herself a little bit of “a blue,” she was endeavouring to set off the 
sparkles of her wit, by making a foil of the man of law. 

“ Are the waters of the Black River, in your backwoods, Mr. Botherum, 
literally black?” inquired the damsel. “Black as a thunder cloud, ma- 
dam.” Is it possible! what a contrast to the waters of the Black River, 
are the translucid waters of Helicon!” “Hel—— what, madam?” “Ah, 
[I perceive, Squire, you have not wandered, in imagination, along the 
banks of Castaly : delicious streams, made immortal by the pen of Escu- 
lapius, the Stagyrite! Where bowers, shaded by the myrtle and the vine, 
invite to heavenly repose; and where cluster the golden grapes, whose 
exquisite juices fill the soul with ethereal imaginings; where-——” “Tl 
trouble you for a potatoe, madam ?” Miss Tabby turned in disgust from 
the monster, and settled upon Mr. Fitz Fugle, who, secure in all the gra- 
cious puppyism of a New-York dandy, was ensconced in an arm-chair 
beside her. A gentleman of consideration was Mr. Fitz Fugle, the graceful 
twist of whose mustachios struck an agony of awe to the hearts of the un- 
sophisticated damsels of Bronson. He wore the latest New-York fashions, 
his hair “@ la Brute,” and his moustache “ @ la Cossaque.” Mr. Fitz 
Fugle was, in short, an exquisitely finished gentleman. What brought Mr. 
Fitz Fugle to a place, which, to his gentility appeared, (as he was pleased 
to say,) an “ untamed wilderness,” I knew not, unless it was to procure for 
his hair someunadulterated bear’s grease—an article then in great demand 
with “ perfect gentlemen.” 

“T have heard,” said the dandy, addressing Mary, “I have heard that 
you have some aspiring geniuses in this part of the country, Miss ?” “ In- 
deed! we are plain people here, sir, and I believe our genius consists 
principally in ——” “Raising large turnips!” interrupted Botherum. 
Mary smiled at her uncle, and the conversation was continued in a rather 
low tone. When Mr. Fitz Fugle spoke of geniuses I pricked up my ears, 
and began to feel some respect for him ; but the discourse afterwards was 
carried on in such an under tone, that I could only now and then catch a 
word. They were evidently speaking of some promising youth in the 
neighbourhood. The words, small stature—promising look—ambitious— 
gold cup—beat his opponent, only, I could distinctly hear. I never flatter- 
ed myself without cause, but I was ¢olerably certain that J was the subject 
of their commendations; “ small stature,”—four feet to a fraction,—“ pro- 
mising look,” “ambitious,’—me exactly,—“ gold cup,” “beat his oppo- 
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nent—aha, there could be no doubt of it! Colonel Bronson, as I said be- 
fore, was a grateful man; and he, in gratitude for “the political essay,” 
was, undoubtedly, about to present me with a “gold cup” for thus assist- 
ing him to “beat his opponent” at the hustings; and it was this then—oh, 
it must be this—they were talking of, and in a whisper, too, that I should 
not hear them. I was delighted! The world would hear of it! Only 
think, a “gold cup!”—my name in German text on one side,—Genius 
placing a wreath around my brows on the other—neat device—sentence 
of gratitude—Anno Domini—Glorious! I would not have exchanged situ- 
ations with the author of Waverley! [listened to hear more. I seemed 
to stretch the drums of my ears almost tobursting. I leaned forward, but 
all was still. ‘They had undoubtedly observed my attention, and would 
not speak for fear of embarrassing me. I pretended to be wholly absorbed 
with the wing of a fowl, but all my ears were open. Suddenly Botherum 
broke out—“ Yes, that was a fine colt!” 

A Cour! The ladies were about to retire; the Colonel arose request- 
ing them to remain. Would to heaven they had retired, or that their eyes 
and ears had become inanimate, and every sense of observation palsied— 
that they might not have been witnesses of my shame. ‘The Colonel made 
a speech; his health was drunk; he made another, and then,—oh, horri- 
ble,—gave a toast! Why, in the name of decency, these villainous com- 
pounds of trash are countenanced and encouraged, I invoke the spirit of 
Chesterfield to answer! But I was prepared—thank the gods! I had 
“written out” a toast expressly for the occasion. I had /earnt it, and I 
knew I could give it with effect. Alas, how far from just is a man’s con- 
ception of his powers ; how little does he know who has not ventured. 
But I was brimfull of resolution. Few hearts quail after dinner; why 
should mine then ! 

My turn came. The Colonel had, in his toast or speech, I forget which, 
complimented the author of the political essay. So much the better—my 
toast would be the more appropriate. I seized the decanter; I poured 
forth the liquid which was to be the usher of my confusion; I arose ; all 
eyes were upon me. I was cool as one of Contoit’s ices. I raised the 
glass: “ Ladies and gentlemen permit me to return thanks for the honour 
done me on this very flattering occasion, and offer ——” Here,—oh, hor- 
ror !—in advancing my left foot, in order to assume a more Demosthenian 
attitude, I stepped—oh, most unlucky chance—upon the hindmost extremi- 
ty of a cat! A short, vituperative yowl, to which the roar of a lion 
seemed a whisper, issued from the lungs of this villainous rat catcher! I 
could have crept into a wine glass! I wished myself with Vanderdecken 
or Dr. Faustus—any where but there. The ladies elevated their handker- 
chiefs, and turned their heads—the gentlemen, ditto. There was a burst- 
ing desire to laugh—confound them—but I recovered myself. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” (I spoke as loud as a town crier,) “ permit me to offer 
our honourable host--the. worthy head of the cat confusion——beg 
pardon. Ladies and gentlemen, our honourable host—the worthy head 
of the free and independent—Demo-—-cats of Branton!’ This was too 
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much. There was a roar from one end of the table to the other. Mary 
Bronson laughed! The glass was to my lips :—in utter agony I dashed it 
to the earth, and rushed—I know not where. 

On returning from the wedding of Mary Bronson and Frederick Alonzo 
Fitz Fugle, two months after the event related above, I had the felicity of 
planting a ball exactly between the ears of a certain feline quadruped, 
whose “still small voice,” as she leaped a fence was not to be mistaken. 


SONG OF THE SIOUX LOVERS. 


BY FRANK BEVERLY. 





Gay moonlight is dancing 
O’er forest and glen ; 
And the bright beams are kissing 
My steed’s silver mane: 
As he strikes the green heather 
Oh! wild is his neigh, 
Impatient—Azula! 
To bear thee away. 


Where the silken-haired wild doe 
Leads forth her fleet fawn, 

To the crystal-waved fountain, 
At summer’s red dawn ;— 

Where wanders the heathfox, 
O’er the dew-spangled lea ; 

The wigwam blaze gleameth, 
Azula—for thee. 


There wild flowers are blooming, 
And garlands I'll twine, 

For those dark locks that cluster, 
Like grapes from the vine. 

And the silver-neck’d lake swan 
Shall die neath my boav, 

That his soft downy plumage 
May shadow thy brow. 


A wooer would wed thee— 
Once “ first in the fight,”— 

But his brow is now furrowed, 
And his thin locks are white ; 

The strength of the “ tall elk,” 
The dark hawk’s star eye, 

Aye, all that he once was, 
Now, maiden, am I. 


Though his long canoes leap to 
The light paddle’s stroke, 
Though his steeds are as many 
As the leaves on the oak; 
Yet my shallop will leave him 
With his plumed braves behind, 
And my flaxen-maned courser 
Is fleeter than wind. 


Then haste thee, Azula! 
Beneath yon elm tree ; 

Utawa is saddled, 
And waiting for thee. 

Far hence he will bear us, 
Long ere peep of day, 

Art seated——my fond one? 
Whoop! brave steed away. 
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TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION, With 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Editor of Caprain Rock’s Memorrs. 
2 vols. London: Longman & Co. 


a Fa Sot 


Moore is an extraordinary writer. Every way one of the most extraor- 
dinary of the age. Of whatever subject, on which he lifts his graceful pen, 
he shows himself a consummate master, and whether in poetry or politics, 
we are alike astonished at the minute extent of his elaborate erudition and 
the inexhaustible vivacity of his delightful fancy. 

The “ Travels of an Irish gentleman,” as it is his latest, is by far his most 
extraordinary production ; and in this singular and most acute work, he has 
fairly brought his unusual combination of powers to the test, and formally 
made the experiment as to whether the light attractions of a lively wit 
could be so blended with more solemn matter, as to render readable the 
most abstruse points of polemical controversy. 

There are two lights in which this book must be viewed: first, with 
regard to its efficacy to accomplish its object—viz. the defence of the Ro- 
man catholic religion ; and secondly, with regard to the author’s fame. 

As to the first there can be but one opinion. His treatment of the sub- 
ject is alike masterly and ingenious. An Irish gentleman, finding himself, 
by the passage of the catholic relief bill, released, as he chivalrously ex- 
presses himself, from the point of honour which had kept him a Roman 
catholic, resolves to turn protestant, and commences a course of reading of 
the ancient Fathers, to ascertain which of all the various sects, is its purest 
form of faith. He, however, discovers, to his surprise, that protestantism is 
nowhere to be found ; and his research eventually ends in—as might be ex- 
pected—his becoming a more devout catholic than ever. The design is 
sufficiently ingenious, and trongly indicates the mind from which it origi- 
nated. Of its object we say nothing—Of its execution there can be but 
one opinion. It is by far the ablest, the most powerful defence of the 
christianity of Rome which has hitherto appeared. With his usual indus- 
try and tact, the author has pressed into his service every minute authority 
which the forgotten volumes of a thousand years has afforded. The most 
brilliant poet of his time has displayed a research unparalleled by the 
dreariest controversialist of the middle ages. The dusty folios of the 
Fathers have been ransacked with the zeal of the most laborious com- 
mentator, to furnish proofs of his assertions ; and facts and opinions have 
been brought to light, that tell, with new power on his theme, which, slum- 
bering for ages in their primal obscurity, escaped, till now, all the ac- 
complished controversialists who have written on the subject. And yet 

» it strikes us as very strange, amid all this parade of learning, that the “Irish 
gentleman” should have neglected, in his search for protestantism, to have 
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examined not merely the oldest authority and the best, but the only autho- 
rity which protestants recognise as the foundation and standard of their 
faith—the BIBLE. 

Such being our opinion of the manner in which Moore has executed his 
task, we must next view it in its abstracted and proper light—As it will affect 
the poet’s fame. And here, as one of his warmest admirers, we regret that 
this ill-starred work ever has appeared. The bitterness of controversy will 
be fatal to the fame of Moore, and the myrtle of the poet is destined to 
wither in the blighting acerbity of polemical strife. In the sorrow of our sur- 
prise, we cannot but ask—“ And is it come to this ?” Have all this writer’s 
paraded patriotism—his national indignation—his eagerness against op- 
pression, been but the masked and flitting phantoms of an odious, whining, 
uncompromising bigotry? Must the applause which the world awarded 
to the poet of universal liberty, settle down into the gratitude of the parti- 
san and the zealot? And shall the poet, whose animated song of univer- 
sal charity found a response in every heart, thus coldly consent to change 
those enduring laurels for the questionable celebrity of the angry contro- 
versionalist? Yet so it is. Singular as may be the idea, we have ever 
thought that the life and the opinions of a poet should be known only from 
his song. How much more glorious is the catholic Pope, as the author of 
the Universal Prayer, the Dying Christian to his Soul, and the Messiah—or 
the protestant Cowper, singing of Universal Charity, and Providence, and 
Hope ; and even Moore himself, in those noble hymns which swell in the 
adoration of every creed, than all the disputants who wrote on earth ? But 
we have done. We have seen more in sorrow than in anger, that Moore, 
not content with his legitimate and universal fame, has degraded the pro- 
perty of mankind, into the paltry rank of the champion of a polemical 
tenet. He could not enter this narrow gate, however, without leaving all 
his former glories behind, and in the “ Travels of an Irish gentleman,” he 
has unwisely compromised the cordial homage which the admiration of all 
mankind awarded to his genius, for the wretched approbation of priestcraft, 
or the more equivocal applause of the last remnants of expiring bigotry. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. In the light in which we view 
this unnatural interference of a poet with the asperities of religious con- 
troversy, (and the liberal of every creed will join with us in the opinion,) 
we consider it as of no moment which side of the dispute he had espoused. 
The case had been precisely similar had Moore, in hisungracious advocacy, 
turned out the protestant champion instead of the Roman catholic. 


BrstioTHEca Crassica.* Eighth American Edition. Editedby L. L. Da 
Ponte and John D. Ogilby. New-York: W. E. Dean. 


We have no hesitation in saying that this is the most perfect and valua- 
ble edition of Lempriere’s standard dictionary, which has hitherto appear- 
ed. The duties of editor to any long established work are generally invi- 
dious, involving an amount of labour and research, in many cases, not 
less than the whole trouble of preparing the original work, and require, in 
addition, a discrimination so accurate, that a great majority of the works 
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thus handled, have been deteriorated instead of improved ; or, at best, pre- 
sent an ill assorted and jarring mosaic of additions, rudely piled upon the 
author’s labours, thus sacrilegiously dealt with. 

This, however, is far from being the case with the present; and to Pro- 
fessor Da Ponte (for we understand that he alone has prepared the present 
edition) isdue the rare merit, not merely of amending the errors in an uni- 
versal authority, but of having improved it to an incomparable superiority 
over the original work. 

Notwithstanding the vast learning and unwearied research of Lempriere, 
the geographical information which he embodied in his dictionary, was, to 
say nothing of its incorrectness, far from being satisfactory ; he, generally 
contenting himself with giving the general features of a country or re- 
markable place, without at all entering into particulars, or troubling himself 
with those minute relations with which every classical scholar is so anxious 
to be acquainted. This defect Mr. Da Ponte has most ably supplied ; and 
the important articles of Grecia Magna, Alpes, Eubea, Euphrates, Danubi- 
us, Hispania, Germania, Hunni, and many others, despatched in the ori- 
ginal by a few meagre lines, have been entirely rewritten and enlarged to 
embody all the facts which the successive changes in each country rendered 
absolutely necessary to be acquired ; and surprise us alike by their fidelity 
and the extent of the knowledge they afford. ‘The course of the great rivers 
through the several countries of the ancient world has been traced with a 
laborious minuteness, and the different Alpine ranges, and their various in- 
habitants and passes, have been most carefully enumerated and described. 
In fact, this department of the work has been so decidedly meliorated, that 
it only wants an accurate map, (which we think the publishers should add in 
in their next edition,) to render it a complete body of ancient geography. 
The sustained articles are generally given more in the form of a disserta- 
tion than a compendium, and are, throughout, written in an easy and lucid, 
and where the subject admits of it, in an elegant manner. Nor is the style 
the least part of the excellence of the present work. Theadditions which 
have been given from Dunlop, Cramer, and other eminent classical critics, 
evince great discrimination, and add much to the value of the historical and 
mythological departments. We do not think, however, the substitutions 
which have been made for many of Lempriere’s beautiful articles in these 
departments of the dictionary, have been by any means either so happy or 
so necessary as the others. 

We recommend this work most cordially to the public, as incomparably 
the best edition of the Bibliotheca Classica which has ever appeared. It is 
a most valuable addition to our standard books, and reflects equal credit 
upon the laborious industry and talents of the editor, and the accuracy and 
taste of the publisher. 


WacoustA, oR THE Propnecy. A Tale of the Canadas. London.— 
Philadelphia, Key & Biddle. 


Wacousta is throughout well written, and until the 11th chapter its 
interest is kept alive and increases with all the magic of high-wrought 
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description. There is a great deal of graphic and dramatic power in the 
incidents preceding the court martial, and Halloway’s execution is told 
with thrilling energy. The effect of the picture is, however, utterly spoil- 
ed by the injudicious introduction of the race, which distracts the attention at 
the very moment it is most painfully concentrated to the poor soldier’s fate. 

With much fine writing and many powerful scenes, Wacousta abounds 
with errors in the plot, which weaken the impression the novel would 
otherwise have made. In the two volumes the events of only a few days 
are brought before us, and the previous causes assigned for such great 
results are unsatisfactory and insufficient. It isan awkward circumstance 
for the suspected soldier’s honour that he should have proved to be Wa- 
cousta’s nephew, and the aggravated horrors of Michilimackinac form an 
episode which might have readily been dispensed with. The causes 
assigned for Wacousta’s haste are unequal to its relentless bitterness, and 
the circumstances under which the savage chieftain finds Valletort and 
Clara his anxious auditors utterly ridiculous. The prophecy too, to have 
exercised such a fearful influence over De Haldimars’ race, should have 
been pronounced at his infancy, and not a few days previous to the calami- 
ties which are attributed to it. 

These defects, and they are serious, do not mar, however, the individual 
scenes, nor the strong and often splendid descriptions of the author. 


ELEMENTS OF Criticism, by Henry Home, Lord Kaimes. Edited by 
Abraham Mills, A.M. New-York: Conner and Cooke. 


The current value which a continued use, during a long series of years, 
has stamped upon Lord Kaimes’ Elements of Criticism, renders any com- 
mendation on our part, altogether superfluous. ‘Though ‘many of the 
Scotch judge’s views exhibit more of the special pleading, or rather quib- 
bling of the lawyer, thar the elevated views of the philosophical critic, his 
general opinions are sound, and his great acquaintance with modern and 
ancient literature, and his felicity of illustration, will long continue to ren- 
der his elements a standard work, wherever the English language is spoken. 

The present edition, distinguished by the usual accuracy and elegance of 
Messrs. Conner & Cooke’s publications, has been much improved by the ju- 
dicious addition of avaluable index, and arunning head to each chapter. We 
wonder, however, what could have possessed the editor to say, in his pre- 
face, that he has furnished translations to all the quotations from foreign 
languages, when, in almost every sustained specimen which has been in- 
troduced from either French or Italian, this useful addition has been entirely 
neglected. 





A PLAIN AND PRaAcTICAL TREATISE ON THE EpiIpEmMiIc CHOLERA, AS IT. 
PREVAILED IN THE CiTy or NEW-YORK, IN THE SUMMER OF 1882, IN- 
CLUDING ITs NATURE, CAusESs, TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION, by 
David Meredith Reese, M.D. New-York: Conner and Cooke. 


The appearance of this able work, at the present time, is extremely op- 
portune. The nature of that appalling visitation which swept the world 
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with mysterious destruction, and left all mankind in mourning as it passed, 
has baffled men of science in every clime, and to this day remains as little 
known as when it first appeared. 

Dr. Reese, with characteristic ability, has taken the judicious course, of 
not indulging in interminable theories and speculations which tend to no 
possible use ; but he has given a minute and careful detail of its symptoms, 
and the efficient directions of great experience for its cure and prevention. 
His observations on its non-contagious nature are masterly and powerful, 
and are elucidated by a map, alike ingenious and original, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most valuable illustrations we have seen,—the principal 
sites of the virulence of the disease being accurately laid down, and the ex- 
tent of the infection from each centre carefully designated by radiating 
lines. We think a complete history of the disease, illustrated in a similar 
manner, would be one of the most important gifts science could offer to 
humanity. 


Rosine Lavat. A Nove., by Mr. Smith. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 


It is said, that if a thief is caught in a house, he will always give the 
name of Smith. We mean to apply the allusion only so far as to wonder 
that this author, being found uninvited in the temple of literature, should 
have so egregiously exposed his poverty of invention, by not assuming a 
soubriquet more expressive of the immensity of his pretensions, than the 
respectable sirname of which it is said, there are not less than three mil- 
lions in England and America. 

Apart from this, Rosine Laval is far from being a common work. We 
can state no better proof of this than the fact that we commenced its peru- 
sal entirely prepossessed against it, not less by unfavourable reports we had 
heard, than by the impertinent bombast with which Miss Kemble is address- 
ed in the dedication. However, these feelings soon wore off before the de- 
termined pleasantry and nonchalance of Mr. Smith ; and we actually went 
on until we finished the last sentence ere we closed our eyes. The opi- 
nion of the Knickerbocker is never formed without careful consideration, 
and on this occasion, on laying down the volume and taking up our pen, 
it was some little time before we could come to a decision, and we remain- 
ed pretty much in the condition of our author’s hero, between Caroline 
and Rose, p. 156. hesitating whether we should “cut him up” for his many 
defects, irregularities, and extravagancies; or award him our cordial 
praise for the large portion of eccentric merit which his book really con- 
tained. Our good humour preponderated. We resolved to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, wisely concluding, that the work which had occasion- 
ed such a dilemma in our editorial cerebellum, must contain something 
good, seeing that we have already reviewed some hundreds of works, with- 
out ever halting between two opinions before. 

The work then, were it for nothing else than its singularity, deserves a 
more than passing notice. “As a novel it is sui-generis ; there is no compli- 
cation in the plot, no episodes in the narrative, no studious elaboration in 
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the detail. ‘The thread of the story, far from leading you into a labyrinth 
of aggravated distresses, is confined to the simplest realities of life. It 
contains no more stirring incident than a ride before breakfast; and no 
more ingenious illustration than a kiss; yet such are the charms of char- 
acters, really natural, and emotions, actually human, that this simple tale 
is not without a strong interest, and in the hands of the professed novel 
writer would have been wrought into all the luxury of narrative; as it is, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the charaeter of Rosine is equal to 
any conception of modern fiction. ‘The tender—the delicate—the confid- 
ing. Loving, resigning, concealing, sacrificing her cherished fondness 
to the purity of her friendship, though her heart burst in the attempt. 
There never was a creation of mind, which so many and deep sympa- 
thies of our nature unite to make us admire. Gallus unquestionably has 
scraped up a gem. 

The book has evidently been written currente calamo. The style is all 
in a gallop. His hero is for ever in a perfect flurry, and his heroine not 
much behind. Rattling, frolicsome, and vivacious, Mr. Smith seems to 
have used in his dialogues only so much of his current conversation ; and 
his narrative has so much spirit that he never detains his reader a moment 
for an explanation ; but bolts through the most tender téte-a-téte with a flour- 
ish, and dashes over any obstruction in his course, likea Pegasus of Prose. 
The style, in fact, constitutes the peculiarity of the work. Though the oc- 
casional dissertations and addresses to the reader are rather J'’om Jonish ; 
yet there is astrong vein of originality throughout ; and though abounding 
with conversationisms, awkward idioms, and wretched provincialisms,* is 
not without its charms, and never tires for an instant; even the very kisses 
which he so unmercifully interlards, we are forced to laugh at, and admit 
that nothing was more likely to have happened in similar circumstances. 
He certainly is an adept in the art of osculation. 

We close this book under the conviction that the author is a man of 
talent, strong, untrained, and untractable ; but still of a high order. He 
seems not to have been conscious of the value of his materials, otherwise 
he might have formed Caroline into one of the most splendid characters of 
fiction, by making her, in the flush of her triumph, to discover the touch- 
ing love of her friend, and with an exalted and natural generosity, to re- 
sign her own shallow pretensions to an attachment so continued and so 
pure. Hugh, after he relinquishes Rosine in his uncle’s parlour, dwindles, 
from the romantic creature of heart-springing impulse, into a miserable 
commonplace of impoverished invention; and Caroline surviving and 
(proh pudor) gestating, after the death of the noble Rosine, becomes utterly 
detestable. 


We would not have offered these remarks, had we not a high opinion of 


*Let him, in his next edition, reform the most gross, such as, “ It is scandalous 
how she conducts about money matters,” p. 67—* as one is obliged to,” p. 96—‘‘ do I 
wish to,” p. 147—“ listening with all her might!!” p. 155—“ such a look as they set 
there,” -comprometted,” &c. &e. 
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this author’s abilities. We will look for his re-appearance with interest, and 
as he is fond of metaphors, we inform him, with the most anxious wish for 
his success, that when he next attempts a flight of this kind, if he will take 
the advice of Lord Norbury and judiciously pluck a few feathers from the 
wings of his imagination, and stick them into the tail of his judgment, he 
will soar to fame with much less danger of a fall. 


ZOE, OR THE SICILIAN SaypDa. A Romance, by the Author of CAREMSIL. 
Philadelphia: Key and Biddle. 


The capture of Leo IX, at the battle of Civitella, and the prostration 
of his conqueror at the feet of the sacred prisoner, to entreat his pardon, is 
not only one of the finest points in romantic history, but one of the most 
touching lessons in the philosophy of mankind ; and when we found, from 
the opening chapter, that this writer had chosen this very scene for the 
exercise of his imagination, we commenced the perusal of his romance with 
no small degree of interest. 

This, however, was not at all sustained by the performance. The author 
in his clumsy attempt to delineate the manners of the feudal times, seems to 
have imagined that an ill-assorted use of quaint and obsolete phrases was all 
that he required ; accordingly, the whole narrative is interspersed with anti- 
quated and invented wordsand idioms, instead of that truth and unity which, 
whether accurate or not, still charm us so much in the best romances of 
this description. As well would pasting a little moss upon a new stone 
wall give us an idea of the time-worn fabric of a thousand years, as can 
such dialogue or descriptions, of the manners or customs of the feudal ages. 
The book is likewise full of anachronisms. If he had Jooked into Meyrick, 
he would not have put the armour of the fifteenth century on the warriors 
of the eleventh; and had he consulted the history of commerce, we would 
not have had a Turkish Emir smoking his pipe five hundred years before 
tobacco was discovered. With all his array of authors and quotations if 
he had examined the Duenna, or Moore’s Life of Sheridan, he would not 
have attributed the motto of Chap. X. to “ Anon !” 

Among farmers, we believe, it is a sure indication of poverty in a soil, 
when it is thickly covered with weeds. In like manner, authors, whose 
substratum of intellect is not very heavy, cannot tell a story without intro- 
ducing a crowd of heroes— Reginalds, Hugos, Chivelloys, Golfagii, and a host 
of others, whose names, as in the case before us, are so numerous, and so 
odd, that we can seldom tell, without turning back in perplexity, whose 
exploits we are reading. Our author will perceive, from the tenor of 
these remarks, that, though we have it eminently in our power, we do not 
wish to be hard. Zoe displays talent, but not sufficient to conceal the fact 
that the romance has been drawn from imitation, rather than research ; and 
we think it a pity that a person otherwise so promising, and who, in hum- 
bler walks of literature, might prove agreeable, should mistake his abilities 
so far as to attempt a production so egregiously worthless, and which we 
are obliged, however painful the necessity, to condemn. 
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THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Parts 
I. If. and III. New-York: Conner and Cooke. 


This valuable repertory of important information, has been crowded{out 
of our columns month after month, by books of more pretension, but infi- 
nitely less utility. Weare free to confess that we have never seen a work 
where there are so many items of useful knowledge concentrated. In 
typographical execution it is a complete gem, and the illustrative wood- 
cuts are such triumphs of the art, that it requires some discrimination to de- 
tect the difference between them and copperplates. It is,in every sense of 
the word, what it professes to be—“ A Treasury of Knowledge,”—and re- 
flects high credit on the spirit of the enterprising publishers. 
































C. Iuti1 Carsaris COMMENTARII de Bello Gallico et Civili. E recensione 
Francisci Oudendorpii. Post Cellarium et Morum denuo curavit Ier. 
Tac. Oberlinus Argentoratensis Instituto Litter. Francico Adscriptus. 
Nunc demum notis Anglice illustrati et Indice nominum propriorum 
instructi. Studio Dav. Patterson A. M. 

THE ELEMENTs OF GREEK GRAMMAR, by R. Valpy, D.D. F.A:S. 


THE LaTIN Reaper, by Frederic Jacobs and Frederic William Doring ; 
with Notes and Illustrations, partly translated for the German, and 
partly drawn from other sources, by John D. Ogilby, principal of the 
Grammar School of Columbia College, New-York. 

Homer I1ias, ex recensione C. G. Heynii fere impressa; cum Notis 
Anglicis, in usum Scholarum ; curante J. D. Ogilby. 

New-York, W. E. Dean, 70 Frankfort street. 

Mr. Dean’s editions of these standard school books are not less distin- 
guished for clear and accurate typography than for the valuable aids they 
afford the learner. Mr. Patterson has ably improved upon the eminent 
scholars who preceded him as Editors of Caesar, and the Historical and 
Geographical Index, appended to the volume, contains an admirable digest 
of information which must prove of the most decided utility to the 
reader. 


Valpy’s excellent Greek Grammar is likewise much indebted to the 
great erudition of Professor Anthon. Those whoare acquainted with the 
original work will at once acknowledge this, his theory of the preposi- 
tions, p. 221, is both new and just, and the admirable Dissertation of 
Thiersch on the Digamma is an addition eminently useful to the scholar. 
We think, even recollecting the very excellent work of Moore and Neil- 
son, the present edition of Valpy’s Grammar, is by far the best calculated 
for the Greek learner, either when commencing his studies or when ad- 
vanced to the full knowledge of the “high and holy immortalities” of 
that wondrous tongue. Its having reached an 8th edition in its present 
form is a good proof of this. 


The Latin Reader too isa work which we warmly recommend, the merit of 
the original in Germany was long acknowledged, and the present is much 
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superior to the editions already published in this country in giving the 
learner the assistance of the notes which added so much to the utility and 
value of the original. 


The type employed on the present edition of Homer is of singular 
beauty, and its execution highly creditable to the New-York press. We 
think, ‘however, it would have been a decided improvement if Notes 
had been given to all the books. The prevalent partiality to the first 
six is altogether unwarrantable, and should by all means be discounte- 
nanced by the scholar.— We intend to have an article about the “ blind old 
bard of Scio’s rocky isle” some of these days. 





Many articles prepared for this department, and already in type, have 
been crowded out of our pages this month. We have received an 
exceedingly neat reprint by Messrs. Carey and Lea,of Mrs. Stickney’s 
beautiful “ Pictures of Private Life,’ which we have already noticed in 
our Magazine for May. “ The Wife of Mantua,” “Tales from American 
History,” “ The Buccaneer,” and many works on our table, are held over 
to our next number. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE GROUP FROM TAM O’SHANTER. 


There has been so much written about these wonderful Statues that 
every phrase of critical eulogy has been exhausted, and yet no connoisseur 
seems to have viewed them in a light in which they deserve peculiar 
commendation. They are less illustrations of Burns than pure creations 
of the Sculptor’s superior imagination. The poet is entitled to no 
higher merit than giving the names to the group—the form, the individu- 
ality, the character of each and all is the sculptor’s own. Illustrators of 
any author, poets especially, however much they may differ in detail, still 
form their ground-work so closely upon the conceptions or descriptions 
of that author, that the fidelity can be recognised in a moment by its 
resemblance to those main features of the original which leave their impress 
upon every mind; but here the poet left no germ for the sculptor to 
mature, he left no directions to guide his hand, no trait, no feature, no 
peculiarity for his chisel to delineate. So little did Burns think of them, 
that, while in other parts of his poem he enlarges his descriptions even to 
weakness, in the four hasty lines in which he introduces these matchless 
characters one is an expletive made for the rhyme with “ gracious.” Yet 
in the lines in which Burns despatched the scene, he touched, with- 
out knowing it, a mine of richness, out of which the greater genius 
of the artist has formed figures breathing with life, and endowed them 
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with traits of peculiar character which will become classic for ever; Burns 
mentioned the names of the Landlady, Tam O’Shanter, the Souter 
and Landlord, Thom has given them life, and form, and immortality. 

We will not stop here to discuss the point which we have seen asserted 
that this group of statuary is the first attempt which has been made 
to embody the Comic in stone. In every ancient gallery there are Fauns 
and Satyrs with countenances of the broadest humour, and there are num- 
berless grotesque specimens of the rude sculpture of the middle ages 
existing in which jollity and mirth are strongly expressed. But we will 
say that it requires a generic and altogether distinct, if not a higher order 
of mind to work out conceptions like the present, than to fashion all the 
Jupiters, and Minervas, and Centaurs in existence. 

To give marble the form of the features in repose, and to chisel out the 
resemblance of the figure and the face, does not require the same power 
of intellect as to catch the expression ere it flies, and to stamp upon the 
almost animated stone, the very impulse of the moment ;—the state, 
the feeling of the mind within. In these celebrated figures all this has 
been done, and done with such inimitable effect, that we might almost 
fancy some Merlin wand had petrified the very personages themselves 
in the exact instant when their uncontrolled enjoyment was at its hap- 
piest height. 

The sketch of each figure is one of admirable effect, but the finest 
point in the execution, is the extreme felicity with which the artist has 
embodied the individual and separate traits, which enable us to read in 
every countenance, the presiding as well as constitutional feelings of the 
character. 

We regret our space this month will not permit us to specify the indi- 
vidual excellencies of each statue in the group, which are so numerous 
and so striking that we could readily enlarge this sketch into an article. 

And these have been the work of an untaught artist, all this has been 
accomplished not in the storied marble of academies, but in fhe coarse 
grey stone of the native mountains of the sculptor. We not only rejoice 
for the sake of Art it has been so, but we affirm it could not have been 
otherwise. The regulated taste of the schools never could have diverged 
from the classic coldness of its principles into such a glorious por- 
traiture of nature. And what could be more appropriate than the very 
coarseness of the material to immortalize the conceptions of a country 
where the genius, and the stone, and the characters, are alike native and 
indigenous. 

We suggest to the proprietor, that, as an exhibition, it would produce 
an effect incomparably greater, were there an arrangement made by scenes 


ormasonry to represent the kitchen of the country inn, in which the figures 
are supposed to be seated. 


Other Notices of the Fine Arts are unavoidably postponed. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REGISTER. 
PREPARED BY EDWIN WILLIAMS. 


AUTHOR OF THE “N. ¥. ANNUAL REGISTER,” “GAZETTEER,” &c. 


We propose, under this head, to give in each number of the Knicker- 
bocker, a selection of such subjects of interest as may be most useful and 
entertaining for the pages of a magazine, comprising not entirely details 
of passing events, but desultory sketches relative to the Political, Literary, 
and Geographical concerns of the United States, with occasional notices 
of Internal Improvements, Biographies of distinguished men, and extracts 
from European Periodicals. 


LAFAYETTE PLACE. 
WITH AN ELEGANT ENGRAVING 


There is no city in the Modern World, judging from the rapidity with 
which splendid structures are continually erected, has made greater 
progress towards the appropiate magnificence of a great metropolis, than 
New-York. 

When we recollect that the very site now occupied by the stately 
ranges of Le Roy Place, Bond Street, and Le Grange Terrace, were but 
a few years past the seat of the forest and morass, we may well wonder 
at the advancement we have made, and almost ask in amazement if this 
be indeed the city where not a century since, the gable-fronted mansions 
of the Knickerbockers were considered the highest achmé of architec- 
tural splendour. 

Of all the modern improvements which characterize our city, the sump- 
tuous row of houses in Lafayette Place, called after the seat of the vene- 
rable Patriot, La Grange Terrace, and of which our publishers present 
an accurate engraving, is the most imposing and magnificent. 

These costly houses are universally allowed to be unequalled for gran- 
dour and effect. ‘They are built of white marble, the front supported by 
a rich collonade of fluted Corinthian columns, resting on the basement 
story, which is of the Egyptian order of architecture. ‘They were designed 
and built entirely by Mr. Geer, and all the stone work was executed by 


the State prisoners at Sing-sing. One of the houses was sold not long 
since, for 26,500 dollars, a sum greatly below its value. 
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MONUMENT TO THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


Fredericksburgh, May 8, 1833. 

The President of the United States, Gen. Cass, Secretary of War, Mr. 
Taney, Attorney General, Major Barry, Post Master General, and Major 
Donelson, the President’s Private Secretary, arrived in town on Monday 
evening. ‘They were accompanied by a number of citizens from the 
district, Capt. Moore’s company of National Cadets from Washington, 
Capt. Kinsey’s company of Riflemen, and Capt. Brockett’s Light Infan- 
try of Alexandria, the Marine Band from the Navy Yard, as well as 
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many strangers from the eastern towns. They were meta short distance 
beyond Falmouth by the Marshals of the day, the Fredericksburg Guards, 
the Rifle Company, and Fredericksburg Blues, Junior, by whom the Presi- 
dent and suite were accompanied to their lodgings. 

A troop of Light Horse, from the county of Fanquier, under the 
command of Capt. Thomas T. Fauntleroy, also arrived the same evening. 

Laying the Corner Stone—This ceremony took place on Tuesday, 
with very imposing effect. About 9 o’clock the President was escorted 
from his lodgings to the Town Hall, where he was introduced to a number 
of citizens and strangers, who called to pay their respects to the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation. The day was fine, and the occasion attracted 
a large concourse of persons from the adjoining counties. The proces- 
sion set out from the Town Hall at half past 10 o’clock, and moved 
according to the arrangement of the Committee, in the order and through 
the several streets previously designated, to the site of the Monument. 

As the procession moved up Main-street, the extended line, the various 
uniforms of the military, the glittering arms, the music, the dense mass 
that thronged the side walks, the crowded windows, overlooking the 
whole scene, altogether presented a view grand and imposing. 

Arrived at the spot, after an appropriate Prayer by the Rev. E. C. 
Guire, an Address was delivered by the President, and also by Mr. Bassett ; 
the plate with the inscription deposited, and the other usual ceremonies 
were performed. ‘The procession then returned to the Town Hall, where 
the proceedings were concluded. and the companies separated.— Herald. 





COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury we make the 
following extracts :— 


Exports to foreign countries for the year ending Sept. 30, 1832. 





Products of THE Sea, (Fish, Oil, &c.) . . : $2,558,538 
do THE Forest, (Lumber, Ashes, &c.) ; ; 4,347,794 
do AGRICULTURE, Viz: 

Product of animals, . . e a ‘ ‘ 3,179,522 

Vegetable Food, -. . . «. « « « £9,358,404 

Tobacco, ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,999,769 

Cotton, ° ; ° . ‘ ° ° . 31,724,682 

NS eaters acti belt eam elves 123,036 

Hops, . ° : : ; ‘ eo lapciial 25,448 
Brown Sugar, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 11,232 49,416,183 
Manufactures, . : ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 5,044,014 
Gold and Silver Coin, a ‘ : ‘ sia , 1,410,941 
Total Domestic Exports, . . $63,137,470 
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Exports of Foreign produce and manufactures, ‘ ; 24,039,473 


Total Exports, . . . . . $87,176,943 


Imports in American vessels, . : j ; ‘ ; 90,298,229 
do. in Foreign vessels, ; . 10,731,037 


$101 ,029,266 
Arrivals and departures for the year ending Sept. 30, 1832. 
Tons. 
American vessels entered into the U. 8S. , : . 949,622 
Foreign “ “cc “ 


American vessels departed from the U. 8. : : 
Foreign “ . = ‘ , ' 387,505 
1,362,370 
Of the above 298,127 tons of American vessels, and 102,358 of Foreign 
vessels entered the port of New-York. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 
OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS LATELY DECEASED. 


Died, on Friday evening, 26th of April, after a short and painful illness, 
JONATHAN LAWRENCE, Jun. 

Young, ardent, and aspiring, with a mind richly endowed by nature 
and improved by the most assiduous cultivation—of high promise in his 
profession, and endeared to a large circle of friends by a disposition the 
most cordial and companionable, Death could hardly have singled out a 
victim from among those of his age, whose fate would awaken a more 
general sympathy, or whose loss inspire a deeper feeling of bereavement, 

Although but recently called to the bar, Mr. Lawrence had already 
given evidence that his talents for public life were of no common order, 
while his strict attention to his professional duties and his general exem- 
plary character inspired a confidence in those connected with him by the 
relations of business rarely accorded to one so young. Indeed, we are 
confident of being sustained by those fully capable of judging of his pro- 
fessional abilities, when we assert, that the New-York bar has lost in him 
one of the most promising of its junior members. But it is only they 
who were familiar with his stores of general reading and rich resources 
of original observation, with his exquisite sensibility to the beauties of 
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poetry, his playful humour, and chastened imagination, that can unite in 
the full feeling of regret that one whose literary talents must at some 
day have entitled him to be “remembered in the line of his land’s lan- 
guage,” should be for ever withdrawn from the field of his hopes, and 
his promise, and bear with him to the — the proud expectation that 
waited upon his young career. 

And yet, had he lived, the seal that sets its loftiest yet most touching 
association to his character, had been wanting. The ennobling incidents 
of his death-bed scene—his calm endurance of pain when it was so rapidly 
expelling life from his system—his Christian resignation to the fate that 
had so suddenly overtaken him—and, above all, his feeling, but manly 
farewell to each of the young friends that crowded his dying chamber— 
would never have been impressed upon the hearts of others to hallow his 
name in their remembrance, and kindle the wish that has been so beauti- 
fully embodied by his own fervid pen—to 


Like him, “‘ when Death comes in terrors, to cast 
His fears on the future—his pall on the past— 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in the heart, 
And a smile in the eye, Look aLort and depart.” 


The former volume of this Magazine contained two valuable contribu- 
tions from his pen—a spirited translation from Beranger, p. 139, and the 
verses headed “I will love thee no more,” p. 162, which were composed 
extempore in the presence of the accomplished friend who wrote the above 
beautiful tribute to his memory, and who, we are glad to hear, is prepar- 
ing a volume of his works for publication. 


MR. BUCKINGHAM. 


We regret to learn that Mr. Edwin Buckingham, junior-Editor of the 
Courier and New E. Magazine, died on the 18th of May, on board of the 
brig Mermaid, on her passage from Smyrna to this port, aged 24. Mr. 
Buckingham was a young man of superior talents and intelligence, a ready 
writer, an accurate reporter, and for several years past, he has been ad- 
vantageously known in this community, as co-Editor with his father, in 
conducting these Periodicals. His constitution has been feeble for about two 
years past, and, with a view of restoring his health, he embarked last Octo- 
ber for Smyrna. On his arrival out, however, it was found that no benefit 
had been derived by the voyage, or change of scene, and he soon determined 
to embark in the Mermaid, towards home. On the approach of the vessel, 
the half-mast flag was observed, the melancholy signal of having lost an 
officer or passenger, and it proved to be in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Buckingham. His loss will be deeply lamented, not only in the im- 
mediate circle of his family, but by a large circle of personal friends and 
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acquaintances by whom he was known and appreciated. His funeral 
services were performed on the ocean, and his remains were committed to 
the fathomless deep. 








HON. 





J. S. JOHNSTON. 


The New-Orleans Argus in a notice of the lamented death of the Hon. 
J. S. JoHNsTON, by the explosion on board the Lioness, says :— 

Mr. Johnston was a native of Connecticut, but was taken in early 
infancy by his father to Kentucky. He received his education in the 
latter state, and emigrated to Louisiana at the close of the year 1804, or 
the commencement of 1805. His whole life since, with a few short inter- 
vals, has been spent in the public service. He served in the first territo- 
rial legislature wnich was convened in New Orleans, and he continued a 
leading and efficient member of that body until Louisiana was admitted 
into the Union. Immediately after the organization of the state govern- 
ment he accepted an important office in the judiciary, and filled it with 
credit and usefulness until he was elected to the House of Representatives 
of the United States. He continued to serve as a member of that body 
for two congresses, and after a short interval was selected by the legisla- 
ture for the office of Senator in Congress; and there he has since remain- 
ed; a period, if the writer mistakes not, of eleven years. 




























The recent death of Col. William Mc Ree is mentioned ‘in several of 
our public journals, in terms of regret due to the admirable qualities of 
his intellect and character. He was an officer in the United States Army 
during the late war, in which he was highly distinguished, and was justly 
regarded as one of the most accomplished men in the service. Recently 
he was appointed Surveyor General of Public Lands in Missouri and 
Illinois. He fell a victim to the cholera, during its late prevalence in St. 
Louis. 


A Biographical Notice of JouN RANDOLPH, has been prepared, and 
will appear with several others, in our next. 


AMERICAN LITERARY REPORT 


OF WORKS IN PRESS OR LATELY PUBLISHED. 





Collins & Hannay and W. E. Dean have issued a prospectus, to which we 
refer in our advertisements, for publishing a series of Historical Works 
under the title of THE AMERICAN LIBRARY OF HISTORY, to be 
under the editorial management of Professor Da Ponts. The first 
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volume, THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE, by the accomplished 
editor himself, will be issued in a few days. This work we look for 
with a high degree of interest, we are not aware of any person in this 
country more eminently qualified, both by talents and research, for the 
congenial task of delineating the story of this proud republic, and no 
annals are more fraught with all the stirring incidents and ennobling 
pictures which render History instructive. 

Nor can we, as Editor of the Knickerbocker, allow this opportunity to 
pass without calling the attention of our community to an undertaking, 
the very commencement of which augurs for the existence of a taste 
in the reading public, which we are delighted to observe. Hitherto the 
works of fancy, or the lighter kinds of description, were those which 
principally obtained among our reading community. Taste must be deci- 
dedly improved when publishers find it their interest to ‘issue native 
works of such lasting utility as those contemplated. And it is no selfish 
feeling of partiality or predeliction which induces the hope that the 
“ American Library of History,” consisting, as it will be, of works 
produced by writers among ourselves, will obtain a speedy and 
encouraging success, but the natural pride with which we hail the 
certainty, this prospectus holds out, of finding American authors, who 
will be competent to supply every species of elevated information to 
our own community, instead of trusting, as hitherto, to the productions 
of a foreign soil. 

WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY, THE RISE OF ISKANDER, by 


the author of Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleming, &c. 2 vols. 12mo., Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 


GODOLPHIN, a Novel—ROSINE LAVAL, an American Novel, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

THE PORT ADMIRAL, a Tale of the War. 

EMMA, a Novel—THE NEW GIL BLAS, 2 vols. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA, by Major Hamilton, author of 
“ Cyril Thornton.” 

THE MODERN TYMON, from the “Jean” of Paul de Kuch. 

THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, consisting of a monthly series of 
Original Tales, Novels and other works of Fiction, by the most eminent 
writers of the age, and edited by Leitch Ritchie. 

Vol. 1—THE GHOST HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, by Mr. Banim 
author of the O‘Hara Tales. 

Vol. 2.—SCHINDERHANNES, the Robber of the Rhine, by L. Ritchie. 

Vol. 3.—WALTHAM, a Novel. 

Vol. 4.—THE STOLEN CHILD, by John Galt, Esq. 


FRANKENSTEIN, OR THE MODERN PROMETHEUS, by Mrs. 
Shelly,2 vols. 


THE LAST MAN, by do. 
THE BUCCANEER, by S. C. Hall. 
DELORAINE, a Novel, by Godwin author of “Caleb Williams,” &c. 


PENCIL SKETCHES, OR OUTLINES OF CHARACTER AND 
MANNERS, by Miss Leslie, 1 vol, 12mo. 
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THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES on the Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation, by the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, John Kidd, M.D., Rev. Wm. Whewell, Sir Chs. Bell, Peter 
Mark Roget, M.D., Rev. Wm. Buckland, Rev. Wm. Kirby, Wm. Prout, 
M.D.; acompact and economical edition, in the press of Carey & Lea. 

LONDON NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, by Leitch Ritchie. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF GERMAN LIFE, 2 vols. 

TALES AND CONVERSATIONS, OR THE NEW CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND, by Mrs. Markham, 2 vols. 18mo. 

iIFE OF A SAILOR, by Capt. Chamier, 2vo. 

CLASSIC TALES, designed for the instruction and amusement of the 
young. 

INFANT’S ANNUAL, OR A MOTHER’S OFFERING, with 10 beau- 
tiful Plates and numerous Wood Cuts. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, No. 2, Vol. 2. 

VIEWS IN NEW-YORK, No. 8. 

PEABODY’S NEW POCKET GUIDE THROUGH NEW-YORK. 

ORAN, anew Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 

GERMAN PARABLES, 1 vol. 18mo. 

TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE, 2d edition. 

EULER’S LETTERS, forming vol. 55 and 56 Family Library. 

MUDIES’ GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATIONS OF NATURE, 57th. 

LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE, 58th. 

TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY, 3 vols. 18mo., plates. 

LEGENDS OF THE WEST, by Judge Hall, 2d ed. 1 vol. 

LITERARY AND HISTORICAL DISCOURSES, by G. C. Verplanck, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

CHRONOLOGY, or an Introduction and Index to Universal History, 
Biography, and Useful Knowledge, &c., &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 

NEW-YORK AS IT IS, by Edwin Williams. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE R. C. SANDS. This long- 
expected work has been delayed by a variety of additional materials, 
which in the hands of the gifted Editors (Bryant and Verplanck) must 
render it both valuable and interesting. 

Mr. Edwin Williams has in preparation A'GENERAL GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD, also A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

The author of “ Rosine Laval” is preparing a New Work of Fiction for 
the press. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. DUCKWORTH, 2 vols. 12mo. 

POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a residence of nearly eight years 
in the Society and Sandwich Islands, by William Ellis, 4 vols. 

MARY OF BURGUNDY; OR, THE REVOLT OF GHENT, by the 
author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” “Henry Masterton,” &c. 2 vols. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS, by John Aber- 

crombie. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 AND ’32, by an American, 8vo. 

LIFE or OLIVER CROMWELL, by Rev. Michael Russell, 2 vols. 18mo. 
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WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST,—With Legendary Tales, and Local 
Sketches, by the author of “Stories of Waterloo,” 2 vols. 12mo. 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA, by Rev. Isaac Fidler, 12mo. 

THE WIFE, a Tale of Mantua, by Sheridan Knowles, author of “The 
Hunchback,” &c. 

7ICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE, 1 vol. 12mo., Carey & Lea. 

~RAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A 
RELIGION, Carey & Lea. 


I FOREIGN LITERARY REPORT 


st OF WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, OR RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s new work, PILGRIMS TO THE RHINE, to be illus- 
trated with beautifully executed vignettes and engravings, in the manner 
of Roger’s Italy, is just on the eve of publication in England. The dif- 
ficulty attending the execution of the plates in this country, will render 
it necessary to reprint it without the illustrations. 

POETIC VIGILS, containing a Monody on the death of Adam Clarke, 
LL.D., and other Poems, by W. B. Baker. 

SERMONS by Francis Scurray, D.D. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
REV. WM. LAVERS, late of Honiton, by J. S. Elliot, with a portrait. 

SANTA MAURA, by Nugent Taylor. 

CABINET ANNUAL REGISTER for 1833. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the study of ENGLISH BOTANY, witha 
Glossary of Terms, by George Banks, F.L.S., 8vo., upwards 300 
Engravings. 

SKETCHES OF THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PRO- 
VINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, under the title of a Subaltern. 

A MEMOIR OF SPURZHEIM, by Carmichael. 

OUTLINES OF A NEW THEORY OF GEOLOGY AND PHY- 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Sir John Byerley, Plates and Maps. 

LUCIEN GRENVILLE, a Novel. 

NORTHCOTE’S TABLES, 2d series. 

THE BLACK DEATH, in the 14th century, from the German of Dr. 
Hecker, by Dr. B. Babington. 

MARY OF BURGUNDY, by the author of “ Richelieu,” “ Darnley,” &c. 

MONTGOMERY’S LECTURES ON POETRY, 8vo. 

Murray’s new edition of LORD BYRON’S WORKS, edited by Moore, 
the 17th and last volume is in press and will contain a Key to the 
names omitted in the Letters and Journals and a cepious Index to the 
whole. 

THE AMERICAN COMMON PLACE BOOK, | vol. 


~ 
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LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, by Theodore Hook. 

HISTORICAL TALES OF ILLUSTRIOUS BRITISH CHILDREN, 
by Miss Agnes Strickland, authoress of the “ Rival Crusoes,” &c. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ISAAC 
WATTS, D.D., Notices, of many of his Contemporaries, and a Critical 
Examination of his Writings, by the Rev. Thos. Milner, A.M. 

LIVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES, by Mrs. John Sandfoi, g 

AIMS AND ENDS, by the author of ‘“ Carwell.” 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS, with an Introductory View 
the Naval History of England, by Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet Laure 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH, by Patrick Frazer Tytler, Es the 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer, the author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, &c., has a n 
work in press, called ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, which ‘~ 
nearly ready. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
LONDON, from 1817 to 1825, by R. Rush, Esq. 

THE REPEALERS, by the Countess of Blessington. 

FIDLER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 

THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE, an Historical Novel, by Capt. Chamier. 

FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, by Capt. Basil Hall. 

A COMPLETE SERIES OF THE WORKS OF SCOTTISH POETS, 
with Biographical Notices by Mr. Atkinson of Glasgow. 

LIBRARY OF ROMANCE—THE BONDMAN—12mo. 

DR. ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS, 8vo. 

CUNNINGHAMWM’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, the last volume, with 
Portraits. 

THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF SHIRLEY, complete, 6 vols. 8vo., 
edited by Mr. Gifford and the Rev. A. Dyce. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 44 Splendid Engravings. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ROSCOE, by Henry Roscoe. 

BRITISH AMERICA, by John McGregor, 2 vols. 8vo., 2d edition, with 
15 Maps. es 

THE PURITAN’S GRAVE, by the author of the “ Usurer’s Daughter.” 

SUNDAY IN LONDON, with illustrations, by Cruikshank. 

THE PORT ADMIRAL, a Tale of War, by the Author of “ Cavendish.” 

Robert Montgomery the author of “Satan,” “Omnipresence of the Diety,” 
&c., has in the press a new Poem called “WOMAN THE ANGEL OF 
LIFE.” . 

DUHRING’S REMARKS ON THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
WITH REGARD TO THE ACTUAL STATE OF EUROPE. 

AMERICAN BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


j- > Torender this department of the Knickerbocker as perfect as possible, it is 
particularly requested that Booksellers, Publishers, or Authors would take pains to 


give an early notice to the Magazine of the Works they have either in preparation 
for the press, in press, or already published. 





